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Ws have scheduled an extra treat for readers of The 
Progressive next month—a special issue commemorat- 
ing the monumental achievements of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority on the occasion of its 25th anniversary. 

This special May number, part of our own observance 
of 50 years of publishing The Progressive, will range over 
the entire field of TVA’s multi-purpose program and will 
include articles on resource integration, power, agricul- 
ture and forestry, stream control, community services, the 
need for integrated development in the other great river 
valleys of America, TVA’s impact on watershed develop- 
ment abroad, and the story of TVA’s struggle against the 
destructive tactics of the private utilities and hostile 
politicians. 

Among the contributors to this special issue on TVA 
are Senator Lister Hill, Alabama, who pioneered in co- 
sponsoring the original TVA legislation; Senator Richard 
L.. Neuberger, one of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
river valley development; Professor John D. Black of 
Harvard, an expert on the forestry and agriculture phases 
of the TVA program; Professor Henry Hart of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who has studied river development 
around the world; Harold V. Miller, executive director 
of the Tennessee State Planning Commission; Miles Mc- 
Millin, editorial writer for the Madison Capital Times 
who has long studied public power; Rufus Terral, TVA 
expert on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; former Attorney 
General Francis Biddle; Judson King, director of the 
National Popular Government League, and Barrett C. 
Shelton, publisher of the Decatur (Ala.) Daily. 


The early response to our March issue on “The Rus 
sians and Ourselves” has been more enthusiastic than to 
any issue since “The New Soviet Challenge” of September 
1956. “Excellent,” “stimulating,” and “superb” are the 
adjectives most frequently used in comments that accom- 
pany the swelling stream of orders for additional copies 
for distribution among friends, college students, adult 
study groups, and labor union institutes. 

here is a listing of reduced rates for quantity orders 
of “The Russians and Ourselves” on Page 39 of this issue. 


This is the last call for subscription renewals at the 
current rates. As we announced last month, The Pregres 
stve's subscription rates will go up on April 15, the first 
increase in eight long, inflationary years. 

But until April 15, any subscriber may renew his sub- 
scription for any length of time, regardless of when it is 
now scheduled to expire, at the present rate of $4 a year, 
$7 for two years, or $10 for three years. After that date 
the prices change to $5 for one year, $9 for two, and $12 
for three. There’s an order form on page 33 for your 
convenience 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOlL 
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Wanted: A Fresh Inquiry 


efforts of 


CLUMS\ House 


4 bes the 


Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 


sight to shed reluctant light on the 
curious conduct otf the Federal Com- 
munications Commission emphasizes 
the urgent need for a new and full- 
scale inde- 


investigation of all the 


pendent agencies of government 


rhese commissions, constituting, 
as they do, a fourth and powerlul arm 
of government, exercise an enormous 
impact on the lives of most Americans. 
They have | both ad 


ministrative and judicial, which are 
} 


broac powers, 
aimed at the single objective of pro 
tecting the public abuses by 
special interests authorities 
have argued that their influence on 
the day-to-day lives of the populace is 
greater, and more direct, in tact, than 
the impact of the other three branches 
of government, for these independent 
agencies regulate a variety ol 
rates and fares, determine public 
powel rail, and 
bus control labor 
grant 
{ranchises, determine 
supervise the 
securities markets, oversee the banks, 
and police advertising and merchan 


against 
some 


wide 


policy, govern air, 
transportation, 
management relations, radio 
and 


communications 


television 


policy, 
I 


dising methods 

Che three arms of 
government function under a pitiless 
glare of publicity which enables the 
public to have some idea of what they 
are doing and how they are faring 
But the commissions, 
functioning for the most part behind 
closed have largely escaped 
public scrutiny because the press has 
made only the feeblest effort to cover 
them—and then only their more spec- 
tacular activities. 


constitutional 


independent 


doors, 


under 
Congress 


It would seem the circum 
stances that itself would 
long since have established a com- 
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nittee to keep these quasi-judicial 
agencies, which it created, under con 
stant surveillance, dealing as they do 
in billions of dollars worth of 
franchises, and values 
Fitiully 


turned its 


rates, 
This Congress 
has not done the years 


it has 


ovel 
attention to one or 
another of the independent commis 
but has | 


avoided for the most 
part a full-scale investigation of the 


$10ns, 


operation of the whole system 
Recently the House of Representa 
tives voted a $250,000 appropriauon 
to a curiously named Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight to investigate 
six of the agencies—the Federal Com 
munications Commission, the Securi 
ties & Exchange Commission, the Fed 
eral Power Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce the 
\eronautics 


Trade 


Civil 
I ederal 
them 


Comuuission, 
Board, and the 
Commission—all of 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Okay—Keep at It” 


charged with policing vital sectors of 
the national economy 

But it was clear from the outset 
that powerful forces in and out of 
the government were determined to 
keep the investigation from develop 
ing into an objective quest for the 
truth. The first agency marked for 
investigation—the FCC 
to be poorly administered, battered 
by internal strife, and subject to ex 
traordinary 


was known 


from publi 
ofhcials and private interests alike, in 
the award of television channels and 
other favors. But the House Subc 
mittee approached its 

though its purpose were to lea 

and reform less 


pressures, 


bizarre ta 
that 
into looking where 
look 
administrat 
constitutional New Yi 
University and a Repu 
can, was thought to be a safe s 
could be kept on a leash. He 
turned out to be a rip-roaring, ram 


It was only the t 
a runaway 


} 
i 


LIcs 


stampeded 
: 


counsel 
the Subcommittee 
it preferred not to 
Schwartz, proltessor ol 


Bern 
and law at 


registered 
who 


bunctious firebrand—an amateur cru 
sader who fought helplessly for 
against a group of professional 

rhe Subcommittee grew incre 
annoyed at Schwartz's determination 
to step on official toes, if need be, to 
get at the truth, and proceeded to 
fire him. But the latter set 
tremendous howl 
howl it that 
was obliged to hunt for some of the 
dirt it had preferred not to find 


up such a 
and a documented 


was the Subcommittee 


The Progressive believes that both 
the Subcommittee and Schwartz have 
behaved badly, the Subcommittee be 
cause of its conduct in 
subjecting Schwartz to tactics of de 
lay, harassment, and concealment, and 
Schwartz by retaliating with methods 
that can be sanctioned only under the 
immoral doctrine that the end justi 
fies the means. Even though he was 
engaged in a desperate effort to keep 


inexcusable 
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the investigation from being em- 
balmed at birth, it was unprincipled 
of Schwartz to leak unsupported 
charges to the press before those ac- 
cused could be given an opportunity 
to answer, to resort to the shabby use 
of a secret recording device in inter- 
viewing a witness, and to abscond 
with the Subcommittee’s files. 

Schwartz did succeed in shaming 
the Subcommittee into looking into 
some of the charges against the 
FCC. (See Miles McMillin’s article 
on Page 12 of this issue.) The result 
up to now has been the resignation of 
Commissioner Richard A. Mack for 
his shoddy performance in connection 
with the granting of a Miami tele- 
vision channel. But Mack, a weak 
tool of tar more powerful interests, is 
small fry. He was used and then dis- 
carded when he was caught. There 
is far greater game involved in a truly 
objective investigation of FCC and 
the other regulatory agencies—game 
the Subcommittee shows little or no 
intention of hunting. 


Although the spotlight has played 


mostly on the FCC, there are other 
agencies of equal or greater im- 
portance handing out even more val- 
uable prizes than TV channels. The 
Federal Power Commission, for exam- 
ple, exercises enormous authority in 
the utility field, involving water 
power sites, the clash between public 
and private development, the licens- 
ing of hydro-electric projects on gov- 
ernment lands and navigable waters, 
regulation of the natural gas industry, 
utility finances, and other significant 
sectors of the national economy. But 
the FPC, along with the other regula- 
tory agencies, has escaped scrutiny by 
Congress or the press for many years 

One revelation bound to emerge 
from any objective investigation of 
the independent agencies is the extent 
to which appointments have come to 
be regarded as political plums to be 
handed out by the President to the 
party faithful, however lacking in 
qualifications. 

President Eisenhower's appoint- 
ments to these regulatory agencies 
have been shockingly bad, as The 
Progressive has pointed out on several 
occasions during the past five years. 
The appointments to these commis- 
sions exercising quasi-judicial author- 
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ity in critical fields have gone, for the 
most part, to political hacks with little 
or no competence in the fields they 
were chosen to regulate. Even more 
shocking has been the President's 
habit of choosing men who are op- 
posed to the very programs they are 
appointed to administer. 

Mr. Eisenhower has not been the 
first Presidential offender. President 
Truman occasionally appointed polit- 
ical hacks or personal cronies to reg- 
ulatory commissions—to the debase- 
ment of the public interest. Thus, 
in 1949, he selected his old pal Mon 
Wallgren, former Senator and former 
governor of Washington, to sit on the 
Federal Power Commission. Wall- 
gren cast the deciding vote, in the 
Phillips Petroleum case, against re- 
taining Commission jurisdiction over 
gas at the well-head—a decision sub- 
sequently reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court. Two years 
later Wallgren retired to an estate 
near Palm Springs, Calif., where he 
has date and grapefruit groves. 

There are many questions that 
would be inh aed perhaps an- 
swered—in any purposeful investiga- 
tion. One that stands out starkly is 
the relationship of the White House 
to these theoretically independent 
agencies. The record, for example, 
shows that Sherman Adams, President 
Eisenhower's  chief-of-staff, assisted 
Murray Chotiner, California lawyer- 
lobbyist who was Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon's campaign manager, 
to secure help from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in behalf of Chotiner's 
client, North American Airlines. 

Without going into the merits of 


AFL-CIO News 


“Hasn’t Bitten Me Yet” 


the North American case, it is worth 
pointing out that Chotiner wrote 
Adams and that the latter replied in 
two letters written on White House 
stationery, one of which was inscribed 
“Personal and Confidential.” In his 
letters, Adams reported that he had 
gone over the case “carefully” with 
the CAB chairman, and added: “Is 
there anything further in this matter 
that I can do to be of assistance? 
With kind regards, Sincerely, Sherm.” 
A CAB regulation bars private com- 
munication about a pending case “be- 
tween any member of the CAB and 
any person in public or private life.” 

There are countless unanswered 
questions that would be raised in a 
thorough investigation of the kind 
for which the House Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight has shown 
that it has no stomach. A genuinely 
courageous investigation would range 
far beyond what Speaker Sam Ray 
burn has called “fly-specking;” it 
would include a serious inquiry into 
the nature of the system itseli—how 
it works, who are the men who make 
public policy, what are the criteria 
for determining the public interest, 
what are the pressures and where do 
they come from, and to what extent 
flagrant lobbying and executive inter 
ference have corrupted what is essen 
tially a judicial process. A genuinely 
courageous investigation would ex- 
plore the background of the appoint 
ment of limited men like Mack to 
major positions. A genuinely cour 
ageous investigation would seek, most 
of all, to get to the bottom of the 
community of interest between poli 
tics and business which has made a 
sham of regulation and enabled those 
special interests that are supposed to 
be regulated to make captives of the 
commissions that are supposed to reg 
ulate them. 

It seems clear enough from the 
way the House Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Oversight has conducted itself 
up to now that we can count on it to 
pursue no such deep-going inquiry. 
The Senate should undertake the 
task—and the sooner the better. It 
is the Senate which confirms appoint- 
ments to these commissions. It is the 
Senate whose members—or two-thirds 
of them—will not soon be involved 
in reelection campaigns and can there- 
fore give the necessary time to such 
an investigation. Senator Morse has 
proposed such an inquiry. We hope 
the Senate heeds him—for once. 
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The Wrong Man 





When President Eisenhower parted 
with Harold E. Stassen as his disarma- 
ment aide, at the request of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, he let the 
wrong man go, in our judgment. Few 
developments would have provided a 
greater tonic for America’s sagging 
spirit in foreign affairs than the dis- 
missal of Dulles and the promotion 
of Stassen to be Secretary of State. 

The two men are poles apart. One 
man represents what is hopeful, the 
other what is hopeless in American 
foreign policy. Stassen is committed 
to relaxation of tensions, to meeting 
the Soviets halfway, to encouraging 
tendencies toward freedom in the 
U.S.S.R. Dulles is committed to the 
cold war, to imposing settlements on 
the Soviets, to sitting back and wait 
ing and hoping for greater repression 
in and ultimate collapse of the Soviet 
Union. 

What makes all this so mystifying 
to us is our hunch that President 
Eisenhower leans toward the Stassen 
concept, but is unable, for reasons 
we can’t quite fathom, to buck the 
sullen intransigence of his Secretary 
of State. 


Two Minnesotans 





Two gentlemen from Minnesota 
have been making the most sense to 
us in the field of foreign policy recent- 
ly. One is Stassen, the other Senator 
Hubert Humphrey. They, too, are 
poles apart on many issues, but they 
are currently our most articulate 
spokesmen for a creative policy in 
negotiating with the Russians. 

Both are advocating that the United 
States stop being so stuffy and inflex 
ible about its unwieldy disarmament 
package. Both are urging that we 
negotiate with the Soviets for a tem- 
porary cessation of nuclear tests, with 
ample safeguards by way of inspec- 
tion and enforcement. 

Stassen has drawn on his three 
years of negotiating with the Russians 
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to contend that it is possible to con- 
clude an agreement this year that 
would ban nuclear explosions, under 
United Nations supervision, as a first 
step disarmament settle- 
ment. Humphrey has drawn on his 
experience as chairman of the Senate's 
Subcommittee on Disarmament to 
concur, in principle, with his old 
Minnesota political antagonist. 


tow ard a 


Pointing out that President Eisen- 
hower's rigid nine-point program for 
disarmament has no chance of accep- 
tance as a package, Humphrey said 
recently: “No nation, least of all the 
suspicious Soviet Union, would agree 
to such sweeping provisions all at 
one time.” Instead, like Republican 
Stassen, Democrat Humphrey pleaded 
for a first step agreement that would 
reaffirm to the world “the true spirit 
of America”—not the “image of a 
snarling giant breathing fire and 
destruction, but the image of the 
Good Samaritan who seeks to bless 
mankind.” 


Bless these two Minnesotans! 


Hail to the Machine! 





Pennsylvania has been notorious 
for political bossism for half a cen- 
tury, but mostly in the Republican 
Party; it was usually the GOP that 
ran the show in the Keystone State. 
In recent years, however, the Demo- 
crats have routed the corrupt Repub- 
lican crowd—yet today they find 
themselves prisoners of the machine 
in their own party. The result has 
been to deprive Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats of their ablest and most progres- 
sive candidate for governor this 
year, Philadelphia's Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth. 

Dilworth has long been at odds 
with the Philadelphia Democratic 
machine headed by Representative 
William J. Green, who is now await- 
ing trial on federal charges of ac cept- 
ing construction graft. In 1957 the 
mayor called the Green municipal 
slate of political hacks a “stinking 


ticket.” Governor George M. Leader, 
who will be the party's candidate for 
U.S. Senator this year, wants Dilworth 
to run for governor. So do just about 
all the decent elements in the Demo 
cratic Party. But Green & Company 
have blackballed Dilworth because 
he would not play their game. As a 
result, Dilworth has been obliged to 
withdraw from the race. 

Green and his machine 
did not quite dare reject Dilworth 
openly for refusing to play their 
brand of politics. Instead, they ex 
pressed horror over an ad /i:b remark 
by the mayor calling for the recogni 
tion of Communist China. Dilworth’s 
“pro-Communism” stood out starkly, 
they muttered, in comments like these 
made in the same speech: 


associates 


“We must establish some genuine 
communication between the Western 
and the Communist worlds, 
must not fear such communication 
If ours is the best way of life, and 
none of us doubt that it is, we should 
be delighted by the opportunity to 
show that way of life to the Commu 
nist world, and engage in the freest 
possible exchange of 
ideas. 

“I hope that in the near future we 
will have the kind of leadership that 
will not be afraid to meet with a 
Khrushchev or a Bulganin; in fact, 
will welcome such a meeting, and 
will not be afraid to invite them, o1 
the entire Politiburo, to our nation, to 
give them free access to our news 
papers, television, and radio, and let 
them show themselves to the free 
world for what they really are.” 


and we 


people and 


Mayor Dilworth sounds more like 
Presidential timber to us than a mere 
gubernatorial candidate. 


Monopoly Marches On 





The Fund for the Republic, a free 
wheeling offshoot of the stuffier Ford 
Foundation, has performed a signifi- 
cant public service in making avail 
able to the public, without charge, 
Economic Power and the Free Society 
A Preliminary Discussion of the Cor- 
poration by A. A. Berle, ]1 

One of our foremost authorities on 
the subject, Berle reports that 50 per 
cent of American manufacturing is 
held by 150 corporations 
the area beyond manufacturing, he 
finds that “in terms of power, without 
regard to asset positions, not only do 


Widening 
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500 corporations control two-thirds of 
the non-farm economy, but within 
each of that 500 a still smaller group 
has the ultimate decision-making 
power. This is, I think, the highest 
concentration of economic power in 
recorded history.” 


The long-fostered notion that we 
have a “people's capitalism’ because 
there are so many millions of stock- 
holders doesn't stand up under Berle’s 
analysis. The stockholders, it turns 
out, have littl or nothing to say 
alter they buy their shares, for 
corporation directors, Berle tells, 
are an “automatic self-perpetuating 
oligarchy.” 

Berle seems quite calm in the face 
of his evidence. The system “is not 
the product ol evil-minded men,” we 
are told. “I believe we must try to 
work with the system. The dangers 
are obvious. But history usually can- 
not be reversed. . This does not 
mean, however, that I am not afraid. 
I am. I believe it is the content of 
these systems rather than their form 
that matters. Their power can en- 
slave us beyond belief, or perhaps set 
us free beyond present imagination. 

We have to accept this power 
situation as, let us call it, a neutral 
mechanism subject to the control of 
the body politic as long as we keep 
it subject to that control... .” 

Whether you believe—we don't— 
that this staggering aggregation of 
economic power is a “neutral mech- 
anism,” you'll be interested in read- 
ing Berle’s thoughtful study. One to 
ten copies are available free on re- 
quest to The Fund for the Republic, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


A Look at Labor Too 





The Fund for the Republic has 
brought out a companion brochure, 
Unions and Union Leaders of Their 
Own Choosing, similarly available 
without cost for one to ten copies. 
Written by Dr. Clark Kerr, president- 
elect of the University of California 
and a distinguished labor-manage- 
ment arbitrator, this study cautions 
unions to have a good look at them- 
selves with an eye to _ providing 
“greater democracy” because if they 
don’t do it, the public and the gov- 
ernment will. 


But Dr. Kerr isn’t at all sure that 


no matter what they do, “only the 
unions can scrutinize themselves. .. . 
Ihe corporations said this once too 
{that they were private voluntary as- 
sociations} and they were scrutinized. 
And the unions will be too. Though 
they are private, their actions are 
clothed with the public interest; they 
affect the levels of wages and prices, 
the access of individuals to jobs, the 
volume and continuity of production, 
and many other aspects of society.” 


Although he believes the unions 
are doing “surprisingly well” in look- 
ing in the mirror, this friend of labor 
believes in four types of leigslation: 
the secret election of union officers, 
under some circumstances; appeals to 
the courts or to private bodies for 
the protection of dissenting members; 
lifting of barriers to joining a union; 
and the prohibition of “compulsory 
political contributions.” 


Less Segregated Hour 





The charge that “eleven o'clock on 
Sunday morning is the most segre- 
gated hour of the week” has for gen- 
erations carried enough of the weight 
of ironic truth to be met only with 
embarrassment or silence by the bulk 
of the Christian clergy. But if a re- 
cent survey of the Protestant churches 
of Cleveland is an accurate baromete1 
of a nation-wide trend, the conflict 
between Christian preaching and 
practice on the brotherhood of man 
is gradually being resolved. 

Responses to a series of question- 
naires sent to churches cooperating 
with the Cleveland Church Federa- 
tion revealed that 52.5 per cent of the 
Cleveland area churches include, o1 
have included, more than one racial 
group in their active membership. 

Taken at face value, the figures 
would hardly give occasion for jubila- 
tion—only slightly more than half of 
the churches have mixed congrega- 
tions. But the survey brought to light 
some significant facts that hold a 
brighter hope for the future. 


e Seventy per cent of the churches 
that now include more than a single 
race have opened their doors only in 
the past decade, and of these more 
than half made the change in the past 
five years—a greatly accelerating 
growth of inter-racial congregations. 

e Many of the segregated churches, 
both white and Negro, are located in 


residential areas which are overwhelm- 
ingly restricted to one race or the 
other. A substantial majority of these 
indicated a willingness to accept mem 
bers of other races when the slowe: 
moving breakdown of discrimination 
in housing brings a different racial 
group closer to the church doors. 

In New York City another beach 
head was established last month in 
the churches’ fight to break down 
racial barriers within its own ranks 
The Protestant Council, representing 
1,700 churches of 31 denominations, 
elected its first Negro president. The 
Rev. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, pastor 
of the Concord Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, indicated his awareness of 
the world-wide implications of the 
Council's action when he accepted 
the presidency with the statement: 

“The world’s future hinges on the 
direction toward which the darke1 
peoples in Asia and Africa look for 
equality .. . We stake our lives, our 
hopes, our energies in the Protestant 
Council on our ‘alikeness’, which is 
stronger and more compelling than 
our ‘unalikeness.’ ’ 


The Right to Eat 





New Yorkers in east side, mid-town 
Manhattan have witnessed an unre- 
lenting nine-year war against racial 
discrimination by restaurants in the 
United Nations area, a war which is 
now being won. Spearheaded by the 
Committee on Civil Rights in Man- 
hattan, a volunteer organization of 
businessmen, workers, students, and 
housewives, and supported by restau 
rant management and labor groups, 
a drive to gain equal service and 
treatment for Negroes through per- 
sonal contact, investigation, concilia- 
tion, pressure from other restaurant 
owners and from unions has suc- 
ceeded so well that a spokesman for 
the Committee was able to say re- 
cently, “We have felt that for several 
years now discrimination against 
Negro patrons in restaurants has been 
virtually wiped out.” 

Vincent Sardi, Jr., owner of cele- 
brated Sardi’s Restaurant in New 
York, declared that “Those who dis- 
courage colored patrons are not only 
lawbreakers but short-sighted busi- 
nessmen as well.”” He added that sur- 
veys show the vast majority of diners 
don’t care in the least if there are 
Negroes in a restaurant. 
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economic recession 


_ CURRENT 

cannot be nor can 
many of the serious gaps in our pros- 
perity from which we chronically suf- 
fer be closed, without great and im- 
mediate enlargement of the public 
programs which identify and serve 
some of our greatest priorities of na- 
tional need. These great priorities 
include national security, interna- 
tional economic cooperation, educa- 
tion and health, housing and resource 
development, farm restoration, and 
social security. Profound changes, not 
only on the public expenditure side, 
but with taxation, 
are essential. 


overcome, 


also respect to 

Granted all these needs in public 
areas, private economic adjustments 
are vital to help overcome the cur- 
rent recession and to help maintain 
the full rate of economic growth 
which alone can translate our po- 
tentials into actuality and_ thus 
achieve our almost immeasurable 
capabilities for economic and human 
progress. 

Moreover, private and public eco- 
nomic developments interact. Prog- 
ress and harmony in the private 
sectors of the economy are vital to the 
national morale which must be kept 
at a high enough pitch to sustain the 
desirable level of public exertions. 
In a more technical sense, the base 
of private economic performance pro- 
vides the tax revenues which pay for 
public performance. 

Wages, prices, and profits, and 
their relationship to one another, are 
the prime conditioners of the per- 
formance of the private economy. 
The current economic recession has 
occurred because these relationships 
have gotten all out of bounds, result- 
ing in a level of private consumption 
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by Leon H. Keyserling 


(when added to demand 
public expenditures) totally 
quate to absorb fully either our 
human resources or our other pro 
ductive Furthermore, this 
under-utilization of resources by the 
private economy, progressively de 
teriorating at least since 1953, has 
provided the main pretext for “not 
being able to afford” the public pro 
grams which in truth we cannot 
afford to do without 

The central errors in the predomi 
nant current thinking about wages, 
prices, and profits may be 
marized briefly: 


through 
inade- 


resources 


sum 


e It is argued that wages have ad 
vanced too rapidly, and thus have 
been responsible for the recent price 
inflation. 


e It is believed that this recent 
price inflation was accompanied by 
an economy operating at an “exces 
sively high” rate of basic economic 
activity, and that the recession has 
resulted from the need to engineer a 
slowdown to “more 
levels of economic 
thy readjustment.” 


sustainable’ 
activity—a “heal- 


e It is frequently stated that the 
culmination of the recent busi 
ness investment boom, and adverse 
changes in foreign trade, rather than 
deficiences in wages, farm income, 
and other consumer purchasing pow 
er, have been the main causes of the 
current recession 


All of these prevailing beliefs are 
about as wrong as anything can be 
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the field 
economics. Until the public 
set straight on 


demonstrated to be in 
mind 
these matters, tl 
chances to reverse the recession, and 
more important to achieve the im 
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peratives of full performance on the 


momic tronts, 


private and public e 
are not bright 
The vital need for economic growth 
has been widely misunderstood. | 
several years, many leaders in govern 
ment and elsewhere spoke glowingly 
of “higher records than ever before,” 
neglecting the ominous slowdown 
the rate of expansion and its natural 
They could not get it 
into their heads that, in our dyr 
American moving {i 
creepingly is really losing ground 
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economy, rward 


During vears 
total 
has 


the past five 
economic growth in real terms 
averaged little 
of the needed rate of growth for 
From 1956 to 1957 
growth shrunk to less than o1 
of the needed rate. By the 
of 1957, the l rat 


economk 


better than 


prospe¢ rity 


quarter 
our total 
than 32 dollars 
cause of this, the true 
employment by the 
of 1957 was more than four mi 
contrasted with 2,800,000 in 1953 
the first quarter of 1958, the wh 
situation has worsened greatly 

In the period the Korean 
War, consumption has needed to ex 
pand very rapidly, to catch up with 
consumption restraint that 
war, and to provide markets for great 
ly expanded plants and machinery 
Instead, the consumption lag became 
worse, and during the past year, the 
actual expansion of consumption 
sank to a rate only about two-fifths 
the rate needed for full prosperity. In 


annua 
activity was 
billion too low 
level ( 


fourth 
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the fourth quarter of 1957, the an- 
nual rate of this consumption lag ac- 
counted for more than 24 billion dol 
lars of the lag of 32.6 billion in total 
economic activity. 

This is not because the American 
people have not wanted to buy things 
and improve their living standards 
In fact, the real income after taxes, 
or buying power of the people as a 
whole, has lagged further and further 
behind their actual consumption 
From 1956 to 1957, this buying power 
grew only about half as fast as actual 
consumption. By the fourth quarter 
of 1957, total consumer buying power 
was actually declining. Per capita 
buying power declined in 1957 as a 
whole, and even more so in the fourth 
quarter. 

Wages and salaries usually come to 
about two-thirds of total consumer 
income; and the growing consump- 
tion lag has been caused largely by a 
growing wage lag. Since 1953, total 
wages and salaries in real terms have 
needed to grow by better than 4% 
per cent annually to help maintain a 
full prosperity rate of economic ex- 
pansion of nearly the same size. But 
for the period 1953-57 as a whole, 
total real wages and salaries expand- 
ed at an annual average rate of only 
about 3.1 per cent; from 1956 to 1957, 
they expanded only 1.9 per cent; and 
from the third to fourth quarter 
1957, they actually declined at an an- 
nual rate between 2 and 3 per cent. 
By the fourth quarter of 1957, a real 
wage and salary lag at an annual rate 
of more than 20 billion dollars came 
to 65 per cent of the lag in total con- 
sumer income 


During the last two years, total in- 
vestment in plant and equipment has 
expanded out of all workable propor- 
tion to the expansion of wages and 
salaries and consumption. This ex- 
plains the vast unused plant facilities 
of today, ranging from 10 to 20 or 
even 45 per cent of capacity in some 
basic industries. 

The trend has been acute in 
key large-scale industries. Comparing 
1956 with 1955, total plant and equip- 
ment investment had expanded more 
than twice as fast as total wages and 
salaries in communications and pub- 
lic utilities, about 24% times as fast 
in mining, and almost 14 times as fast 


in textile mills. In automobiles, total 
wages and salaries declined almost 
94 per cent, while investment in- 
creased almost 50 per cent. Compar 
ing the third quarter 1957 with the 
first quarter 1956, plant and equip 
ment investment had expanded more 
than four times as fast as wage rates 
in petroleum and coal products, more 
than nine times as fast in iron and 
steel, and almost six times as fast in 
electrical machinery. 


In recent months, the investment 
boom has started to wane, even rela- 
tive to wages and consumption. This 
will lead some people to say that our 
first task now is to favor and stimu 
late investment. But this confuses 
cause and effect. Even in the fourth 
quarter of 1957, measured against full 
prosperity needs, the size of the in 
vestment lag was a small fraction of 
the lag in wages and salaries and 
consumption. 

The growing maladjustment be- 
tween consumption and production 
could have been corrected if the wages 
which feed consumption had grown 
faster than the profits which feed in- 
vestment in the means of production. 
But comparing the first three quar- 
ters of 1957 with the first three quar- 
ters of 1956, profits of large corpora- 
tions increased more than 50 per cent 
faster than wage rates in all manufac- 
turing, twice as fast as wage rates in 
petroleum and products, three times 
as fast in automobiles and tron and 
steel. 


Similarly, wages have lagged far 
behind other types of income which 
feed investment. Under the devastat- 
ing hard money policy, comparing 
September 1957 with 1952, the in- 
terest rates paid to those who make 
short-term loans to our government 
were up more than four times as 
much as wage rates. Wage earners 
are among those paying taxes to sup- 
port these interest bonanzas. During 
the whole period 1953-57, total divi- 
dends increased 80 per cent faster 
than total wages and salaries, and 
total personal interest income about 
110 per cent faster. 

Of course, when a recession begins, 
profits tend to slow down even faster 
than wages. But the cause generally 
is inadequate wages and consump- 
tion. Furthermore, allowing for ex- 
isting profit levels, accumulated re- 
serves, and tremendous fixed assets, 
leadership industries in the main 


still have room to make the needed 
wage and price adjustments. 

Much of the public has been led to 
believe that, when price increases 
have followed wage increases, the 
price increases have been caused 
and justified by the wage in- 
creases. This is generally not true. 
Wage increases are usually proper 
when needed to help expand 
consumption, in line with growing 
productive power. Profit increases are 
usually proper when needed to cover 
a fair return on equity and to cover 
their appropriate portion of invest- 
ment in the means of production, in 
balance with growing consumption 
In general, in a prosperous and 
growing economy, both of these ob- 
jectives can and should be accom- 
plished at a fairly stable price level 


The previous discussion makes it 
very clear that wages have lagged 
seriously in this basic sense. This 
highly significant conclusion is 
strengthened when we look at recent 
price and profit trends in key large- 
scale industries. From 1956 to date, 
the rapid price inflation (until the 
most recent months) has yielded ex- 
traordinary profit gains feeding the 
relatively excessive investment boom 
in producers’ goods. Comparing the 
first three quarters of 1957 with the 
first three quarters of 1956, unusual- 
ly large price increases have hiked 
profits after taxes by 8 per cent in 
total manufacturing, 9 per cent in 
petroleum products and refining, 17 
per cent in automobiles and parts, 
and 22 per cent in iron and steel. 

In the consumer commodity field, 
the large and harmful price in- 
creases for almost all items similarly 
brought excessive and unneeded 
profit increases to leading large-scale 
enterprises. For example, comparing 
1956 with 1955, leading food chains 
lifted their profits after taxes by 27 
per cent, drugs and medicine firms 
by 30 per cent, and construction firms 
by 52 per cent. Comparing the first 
three quarters of 1957 with the first 
three quarters of 1956, leading firms 
in food products and beverages lifted 
their profits by another 7 per cent; 
in tobacco by 13 per cent; in drugs, 
soaps and cosmetics by 18 per cent; 
and in electrical equipment, radio, 
and television by 32 per cent. 
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There is a widespread but misguid- 
ed idea that full employment and 
full prosperity are necessarily infla- 
tionary, and that huge lags in em 
ployment and wages, consumption 
and production, are the necessary 
cost of price stability. This “healthy 
readjustment” theory accounts for the 
hard money policy, and other repres 
sive policies now bearing their bitter 
fruits. 

During the 1949-1953 period, de- 
spite the Korean War, price inflation 
averaged very much less than during 
the recent period, although in this 
earlier period there was reasonably 
full employment and _ production 
coupled with a rate of overall eco- 
nemic growth almost twice as high 
as during the recent period. Similar 
conclusions are indicated by the long 
period running back to 1933. 


In vivid contrast, the recent price 
inflation from the start of 1956 until 
the most recent months—the fastest 
ever except in time of war or recon- 
version from war to peace—was the 
result mainly of the ability of highly 
selective “price administrators” to lift 
their prices in order to reach for high 
or excessive returns despite a slack 
economy and inadequate economic 
growth. This malpractice has by now 
aggravated the unfavorable economic 
trends it sought to escape from. 


From the first half of 1956 to the 
first half of 1957, sharply rising sales 
by some leading industries were ac 
companied by sharply rising prices 
an unwarranted procedure. But later 
developments have refuted the notion 
that administered price inflation is 
caused by the high of de- 
mand for products. From January 
1956 to November 1957, industrial 
production declined 2.8 per cent, but 
industrial prices rose almost 44% per 
cent; petroleum production declined 
3.5 per cent, but prices rose 5.4 per 
cent; electrical machinery production 
fell 1¥ per cent and steel production 
fell 20 per cent, but prices rose al- 
most 14 and 16% per cent, 
respec tively. 

In recent years, it appears that an 
adequate level of profits and invest- 
ment in the means of production, 
relative to consumption, would have 
been achieved without the excessive 
price increases which have taken 
place. Thus, it appears that wage 
rate imcreases in general have not 
justified the recent price inflation. 


pi essure 
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It also appears that total wages and 
salaries in recent years have not 
grown nearly rapidly enough to con 
sume the product of full employment 
and full production at actual price 
levels. Thus, the increases in money 
wage rates in general appear not to 
have advanced at such speed as to 
be the cause of the recent price in 
lation, looking at it from the con 
sumer buying or “demand-pull” side 
It appears, that money wage 
rates have advanced much too slowly 
relative to prices, and that real wage 
rates in general have advanced much 
slowly relative to the need for 
consumption, and relative to the ac- 
tual real volume of profits and in 
vestment, regardless of whether they 
have advanced more or than 
productivity. 

It is desirable to examine 
whether wage rate increases have in 
fact outrun productivity gains, and 
if so, what this means. The facts in- 
dicate this: when our economy is 
operating close to full employment 
and full production, and achieving 
a satisfactorily high rate of overall 
economic growth, the problem of 
wage rates rising faster than produc- 
tivity hardly arises. During the peri- 
od 1947-53, when the economy ex 
panded at an annual average rate of 
1.7 per cent in real terms, non-agr 
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cultural hourly wage and salary rates 
rose at an annual average rate of 2.9 
per cent in real terms, 
agricultural productivity rose at an 
annual average rate of three per cent 
But when 
slack, and operating far below 
employment and full product 
productivity is adversely affected 
than 
recession occurs 
1953-1957, 
expanded at the s¢ 
deficient annual average rate of 
2.7 per cent in real terms 
the lag behind full employment and 
full production was most substantial, 
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non-agricultural average hourly 
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wage 
salary rates showed an annual 
average increase of 3 per cent in real 
terms, while non-agricultural output 
an annual 
average rate of only 2.1 per cent. Un 
der such circumstances, it 
that real wage rates grew 
ly than not 
wage fast, but rat 
because productivity grew too slowly 
rhe long-run trend of produ 
in the American e& 
to grow at an accelerating rate 
trend should certainly not } 
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PROFITS OF LEADING CORPORATIONS 
HAVE RISEN FASTER THAN WAGE RATES 


Rote of Increase in Profits ond in Averoge Hourly Earnings of Production Workers 
in Key industries, First Three Quorters '956~- First Three Quorters (957 
in Current Dollors 
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ever before, when automation was 
making itself felt, and when both 
labor and management were enlarg- 
ing their skills. The only cogent ex- 
planation of the sharp decline in the 
rate of productivity growth is that 
the growing insufficiency of demand 
for products, and the growing un- 
der-utilization of plant and equip- 
ment, have made themselves felt 
throughout the whole industrial 
process. There has been a generalized 
slowdown, which has been the cause 
rather than the result of the unsatis- 
factory productivity trends. 

The time is long overdue for us all 
to realize that the way to lift pro- 
ductivity is to release our full tech- 
nological capabilities, and that this 
depends upon a full employment and 
full production program, with wages 
and consumption attuned to this ob- 
jective. 

A total wage and salary lag of 45% 
billion dollars, during the five-year 
period 1953-1957 as a whole, has in- 
teracted with a lag of 8% million in 
total man-years of employment dur- 
ing the same period as a whole. In- 
adequate wages for those employed, 
by affecting consumer purchasing 
power, have caused unemployment. 
And unemployment resulting from 
other causes, such as the lag in farm 
income and the lag in public outlays 
for vital domestic programs and na 
tional defense, have added to the 
wage lag. 

These lags in employment and 
wages have contributed to a lag over 
this five-year period of $1300 in the 
average income of all American mul- 
tiple-person families in all occupa- 
tions. By slowing down the growth 
in the consumption of farm products, 
these wage and employment lags have 
contributed—though not nearly so 
much as the dismal national farm 
policy—to a more than 23 billion 
dollar lag in net farm operators’ in 
come during the same five-year peri- 
od as a whole. 

Despite some excessive relative 
shares going to some business units 
in a retarded economy, the whole 
business community—including these 
units—would have fared much better 
in absolute terms with full economic 
growth. During the five-year period 
as a whole, corporate profits would 
have been about 12 billion dollars 
higher, unincorporated business and 
professional income about 6% billion 
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higher, total sales to consumers about 
53% billion higher, total private 
business investment about 12 billion 
higher, rental income of persons 
about 3% billion higher, and divi- 
dends about half a billion higher. 
With a moderate part of the 78% 
billion dollar lag in total economic 
activity during this five-year period, 
and consistently with the other prog- 
ress depicted above, we could have 
reduced immensely the deficiencies 
in school buildings, teachers’ salaries, 
and medical care; replaced one mil- 
lion slum dwellings with good homes; 
and doubled old-age assistance pay- 
ments and old-age insurance bene- 
fits. We could have increased inter- 
national economic assistance by more 
than half, and had the national de- 
fenses which we have been told we 


“could not afford.” We have not had 
enough of anything, because we have 
not used fully the fantastic produc- 
tive power which could provide us 
with enough of everything. 


Sane 
ee 


In view of constant agitation to the 
effect that such gains as wage earners 
have achieved have been injurious 
to farmers, these facts should be 
stressed: if not for rising wages and 
consumption, closely paralleled by 
rising consumer expenditures for 
food, the farmer would have been 
still worse off. And if wage earners, 
particularly those with low incomes, 
had done better, the acute deflation 
of farm income would have been less 
severe. Wage earners are the big food 
consumers. Working families with an- 
nual incomes under $2000 spend 
about 70 per cent of their income for 
food. Higher income families spend 
a smaller proportion, and this per- 
centage drops to less than 20 per cent 
for families with annual incomes 
above $10,000. 

Wage increases have not hurt farm- 
ers by increasing the cost of the 
things they buy. These wage increases 
have not justified recent price infla- 
tion. Furthermore, farmers have been 
hurt far more by their falling prices 
than by rising costs. Comparing the 
end of 1957 with the beginning of 
1951, the parity index (representing 
prices, interest, taxes, and wage rates 
paid by farmers) has risen only 9.6 
per cent, while prices received by 
farmers have fallen 19.3 per cent. 


The American consumer should al- 
so take note of the fact that retail 
food prices are 5.9 per cent higher 
now than at the beginning of 1951, 
while prices received by farmers are 
19.3 per cent lower. This is partly 
because of increased distribution 
costs, due to improved processing and 
packaging of food, and to more serv- 
ices to the consumer at the reiail 
market level. But it is also the result 
of the excessive profit margins of 
some processors and distributors. 

Measured in uniform 1956 dollars, 
total wages and salaries need to rise 
gradually but vigorously to a 1960 
level about 41 billion dollars above 
the 1957 level. This progress should 
be commenced substantially at once 
Wages and salaries, and consumer 
purchasing power, can be expanded 
both by higher rates of pay 
and by more employment. To 
this, both industry and government 
can contribute. 


Even if in some cases the needed 
wage and price adjustments involved 
temporary relinquishment of what 
would be regarded as an adequate 
level of profits for the long run, these 
adjustments should nonetheless be 
made. There will be a more solid and 
sustainable economic improvement if 
business, rather than government, 
provides much of the initiative and 
momentum under current circum- 
stances. Business has not hesitated to 
“plow back” enormous funds into 
investment in the means of produc- 
tion, although this has had an effect 
upon divided payments. Now that 
this kind of business investment has 
outrun consumption, it would be 
sound financial and economic policy 
for business leadership to plow funds 
into the consumption field, as a wise 
investment in the restoration and ex- 
pansion of markets instead of plants 
and machines. Most key industries 
will need less funds than they have 
been using recently for new business 
investment in productive plant and 
equipment, until consumption catch 
es up. 

If these trends, stimulative also to 
farm product consumption, were 
combined with an entirely new na- 
tional farm policy moving toward 
parity of income for farmers, and to- 
ward strengthening the family-type 
farm, net farm operators’ income 
could and should move by 1960 to a 
level about 8% billion dollars above 
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the exceedingly low 1957 level. The 
combined progress of workers and 
farmers, along with progress for 
other groups through an expanding 
economy and through other specific 
programs, should lift average mul- 
tiple-person family income by 1960 
to a level about $1,035 above 1957 for 
all families and about $2,065 above 
1957 for farm families, measured in 
uniform 1956 dollars. 


At a full rate of overall economic 
growth, total domestic business in 
vestment by 1960 should be about 16 
billion the 1957 level, 
with about 3% billion dollars of the 
increase going into producers’ dur 
able equipment, and about 8 bil 
lion going into non-farm residential 
construction in view of the enormous 
unsatisfied need for housing. 
Corporate profits by 1960 should be 
about 8% billion dollars higher than 
in 1957; unincorporated business and 
professional income about 6 bil 
lion higher; and dividends, personal 
interest income, and rental income of 
persons, about 5'4 billion higher 


dollars above 
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carefully 
estimate of 
our resources and needs, in balanced 


These goals represent a 


measured and consistent 


proportion for full economic growth 
By 1960, our population will be al 


than in 
labor force 


most nine million higher 
1957, and our civilian 
about three million higher. With an 
appropriate decrease in unemploy 
ment, taking into account the larger 
size of the labor force, there would be 
about 3.8 million more jobs. Under 
the stimulus of full markets and our 
ever-advancing technology, productiv- 
ity or output per man-hour by 1960 
should be more than 16 per cent 
above the abnormally low 1957 level. 
These factors should result by 1960 
in a level of total national produc 
tion or economic activity about 81 
billion dollars above the 1957 level, 
measured in uniform 1956 dollars. 
If we move year by year toward these 
practical goals, we shall have the 
means to fulfill amply all of our re- 
sponsibilities at home and abroad. 
Adjustments in the private econ- 
omy, while of central importance, 
require the favorable environment of 
appropriate national economic poli- 
cies. But the President's new budget 
for fiscal 1959 meets neither the chal- 
lenge of the economic recession, nor 
the challenge of permanent domestic 
public needs, nor the challenge of 
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the world situation. This new budget, 
despite the torrents of talk about how 
“big” it is, comes to a smaller part 
of our estimated total national pro 
duction than in any year save two 
since the year before we began to 
feel the real impact of the Korean 
War. The portion of this new budget 
devoted to major national security 
comes to a smaller part of our esti 
mated total national production than 
in any year since the last year before 
the Korean War. Yet this reduced 
economic function of the federal bud- 
get in general is being used as an 
argument against adequate growth of 
wages, farm income, social security, 
and other supports of private con 
sumption. And the reduced burden 
of national security outlays is being 
used as an excuse for crippling vital 
domestic programs. 

To help restore and maintain full 
employment and full production, and 
to meet our imperative domestic and 
international needs, the federal bud 
get needs to be made a bold weapon 
of progress rather than a defeatist 
weapon of regression. For all of the 
essential domestic programs just men 
tioned, per capita federal outlays 
need to be raised gradually from less 
than $150 in the 1958 budget to more 
than $182 in calendar 1960, measured 
in 1956 dollars. This would enable 
us by that year approximately to dou 
ble the annual rate of total educa 
tional outlays from all sources and 
social security and welfare protection 
in all its forms, and to expand health 
facilities and services greatly. It 
would enable us, between now and 
1960, to build an average of more 
than 2 million new homes a year, to 
lift natural resource programs’ to 


about 50 per cent above recent levels, 
and to create a fully 
riculture. Great improvements in 
minimum wage laws are also needed 

On fronts related to international 
security and world peace, we need to 
expand per capita federal outlays for 
economic and technical development 
from $12.51 per 
budget to almost 
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all of 
still be room 
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level, 
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these programs, there 
immediately to lift 
rate of national security 
recent measured in 


dollars. 


current 
These goals tor public 
are entirely consistent with the goals 
for private progress already depicted 
In a fully expanding economy, these 
increased federal outlays would come 
to about 16 pe cent of our total na 
tional 1960, 
compared with an estimated 16.4 pet 
cent in calendar 1957 and 17.4 per 
cent in 1953-1957. The national debt 
would drop from almost 63 per cent 


programs 


economic activity in 


of our total national production in 
1957 to about 5442 per cent in 1960 
Mhese goals, in a sufficiently expand 
ing 
a slight surplus in the conventional! 
budget, and a 
the cash 


economy, can be achieved with 


substantial surplus in 
with 
tax adjustment to stimulate the con 


budget, even needed 
suming power of low-income groups 


Such adjustments are needed now 


The superiority of 
highly productive economic system is 
that we do not have to sacrifice one 
vital goal to achieve another 
time except total not 
need to sacrifice living standards in 
order to achieve 
And in relative peacetime, we do not 
need to sacrifice the progress and 
enjoyments resulting from expansion 
of production and consumption in 
our private enterprise system, in O17 
der to accomplish the progress and 
enjoyments resulting from needed ex 
pansion of domestic public programs 
This is the true source, 
oul institutions, of innate 
advantage over the totalitarian states 
But if we bury a part of our strength 
because we don’t know how to use it, 
we may succeed ultimately in 
ing ourselves 
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CONGRESS 
and the 


FCC SHENANIGANS 


by MILES McMILLIN 


a THE week of January 11-18, 
1958, Drew Pearson dispatched 
from Washington a column marked 
for release January 17, which began 
with this statement: 

“After a bitter all-day backstage 
battle, the Moulder Committee fi- 
nally decided to side-step an inquiry 
into corruption inside the Federal 
Communications Commission, the 
agency which decides who will get 
valuable radio-TV licenses. The 
Committee voted not to bring out 
the dynamite-laden facts its probers 
had unearthed, even though $250,000 
(the sum appropriated for the probe) 
may be wasted. The facts were too 
hot to handle.” 

At about the same time Warren 
Unna of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald reported that a secret 
memorandum prepared by Dr. Ber- 
nard Schwartz, chief counsel of the 
Moulder Committee, made charges 
that members of the FCC had been 
indulging in some rather compromis- 
ing conduct; they were taking money 
in expense payments and honorari- 
ums from interests with business be- 
fore the FCC. The report cited an 
opinion from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, watchdog of government expend- 
itures, that a criminal code violation 
was involved in the practice followed 
by some commissioners of accepting 
money from both private sources and 
the government to cover the same 
expenses. 

This was the kind of story that ex- 
cited newspapers during the Truman 
Administration. But for a week it 
rumbled around Washington's under- 
ground, while the White House, the 
high command in Congress, the FCC, 
and TV and radio interests sought to 
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work the magic that had always suc- 
ceeded in killing inquiries in the 
strange affairs of the FCC. (The rec- 
ord discloses that there have been 
seven abortive investigations that re- 
sulted in no remedial action by 
Congress.) 

Pearson continued to dispatch ex- 
cerpts from the suppressed report, a 
copy of which had come into his 
hands. But the rest of the press, in- 
cluding the Washington Post, which 
dropped out after firing one shot, 
brooded in silence. 

Finally, on January 23, the New 
York Times, after an examination of 
its conscience and its slogan, printed 
the story and a text of the secret re- 
port. The flood gates opened. The 
wire services, which had kept a stony 
silence through the Pearson chirping, 
awoke to the majestic fog horn of the 
New York Times. Telegraph editors 
across the nation had to cut their way 
through reams of wire copy quoting 
the New York Times quoting the 
secret report. 

“Fly speck stuff,” snorted old Sam 
Rayburn who had worked to keep the 
charges secret and the investigation 
from “running away.” But the fat 
was in the fire and the flames threat- 
ened to illuminate one of the great 
untold stories of our time. The 
American people had had a peek, and 
Congressmen are aware that in the 
deep freeze and mink coat era of the 
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Truman Administration the people 
had been trained by the press and 
the Republican Party to recognize 
the moral depravity in fly specks. 

What set off the panic was that 
Dr. Schwartz was moving toward the 
story of the corruption of the publi 
domain in which billions of dollars 
are at stake. It is a story of how pri 
vate interests establish a legal mo 
nopoly of the air we breathe. With 
this monopoly a scientific achieve- 
ment of untold educational potential 
is perverted to grotesque political 
ends. It is a monopoly that permitted 
the television industry in a year of 
its infancy, 1957, to earn almost a 
billion in profits by offering cowboy 
and Indian shows as the come-on to 
the quackery that features mellow 
voiced announcers in doctors’ jackets 
telling us what to do for our colds, 
our fevers, and our ulcers 

The referee in the great struggle 
to dominate this monopoly is the 
FCC. Its members customarily bring 
no better qualifications to the 
than that they performed their po 
litical chores well. One of the 
rent roster chiefly prominent 
before his appointment because he 
was the late Senator McCarthy's leg 
man in the 1950 Senatorial campaign 
in Maryland against former Senator 
Millard Tydings—a that 
was denounced by a Senate commit 
tee for its “back alley” odor. 


The current chairman of the FCC, 
John C. Doerfer, triggered the inde- 
scribable moral squalor of the Ed 
ward Lamb case. Lamb, a wealthy 
Ohio industrialist and Democrat who 
had several radio and TV licenses, 
applied for a routine renewal of his 
WICU license in Erie, Pa., in the fall 
of 1953. He ran into “loyalty” 
trouble, which, as Doerfer later told 
a Senate committee, was the result of 
his concern that Lamb might join a 
Communist uprising. 

Lamb, as Fortune magazine re 
ported, “insisted that the original 
complaints against him had been 
made by competitors who sought to 
drive him out of business and acquire 
his stations.” The most fantastic 
hearings in the history of any govern- 
ment regulatory agency ensued. A 
parade of witnesses went to the stand 
to charge that Lamb was a Commu- 


job 


cul 
was 


campaign 
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nist. Before the proceedings were 
over, the charges were completely re 
futed. Marie Natvig, one of the prin 
cipal Lamb, 
not because she 
lied about Lamb but because she ad 
mitted she lied about him. Another 
witness admitted perjury. Both said 
they had been “coached” to lie by 
FCC personne! 


witnesses against 


convicted of perjury 


was 


The planning of the case was in 
the hands of Walter R. Powell, ]1 
chief of the FCC Broadcast Bureau 
and a “Doerfer man.” Lamb had the 
money to fight’ it It cost him 
$100,000, but if he had not been 
wealthy it could have cost him his 
broadcasting holdings 
isked by 


about the 


the FCC to 
“coaching” of the 
illness and 
was never called again. He resigned 
and took a position with the National 
Radio and Television 


Powell 
testily 
witnesses He 


was 


pleaded 


Association of 
Broadcasters 

It is left to frail men like these to 
make the vital decisions in this game 
of giants. The only guidance Con 
gress has provided for the commis 
sioners is the admonition that licenses 
worth billions should be granted if 
“public and necessity 
will be thereby.” To make 
their lives even more confused Con- 
gress has provided a law that permits 
them to take money 
favors from those 
fore them 

The FCC itself has evolved criteria 
to guide it in the granting of TV 
“Local ownership,” “finan- 
cial ability to operate,” “past expe 
rience in broadcasting,” and “diversi- 
fication” (spreading of local control 
of news media) are among the major 
yardsticks 

A study of FCC 
fessor Louis Jaffe of the Harvard Law 
School brought him to the conclusion 
that the criteria are merely “used to 
justify results arrived at for other 


convenience 
served 


gifts, and divers 


with business be 


licenses. 


cases made by Pro 


reasons.” 

Local ownership is a grand fiction. 
It is observed chiefly by bringing in 
local “ringers” whose authority in 
the corporate structure begins and 
ends with a rubber stamp. The net- 
works, with powerful influences in 
Washington, have succeeded in ex- 
panding the quotas for individual 
ownership to seven stations and have 
extended their ownership throughout 
the nation. Henry Luce, the magazine 
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magnate who contributes money to 
the Republican campaigns, has been 
picking up licenses around the coun 
try It was no surprise to see Time, 
in its treatment of Dr. Schwartz, com 
pare the scholarly professor to the late 
Senator McCarthy. Time even found 
a similarity in their voices. 

The Crosley Radio Corp., ot Cin 
cinnatl, Stations in 
and Dayton, itself a license in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. George Allen 
Eisenhower's good friend, is on the 
Crosley 


with Cincinnati 


got 


board of directors of 

National 
in Miami when the Commission over 
ruled the recommendation of an ex 
perienced examiner who found Na 
uonal the least qualified of the three 
applicants 


Airlines received a license 


This is the case in which 
evidence was submitted that Commis 
Richard Mack 
thousands of dollars by an 
party and that Gordon 
Moore, the President's brother-in-law, 
a triend of George Baker, 
dent of National 


sione! was “loaned 


interested 
Colonel 


was 


presi 


I 
The criterion of “financial ability 


and broadcasting experience” obvi 


ously favors the established interests 
Ihe most reasonable thing to be said 
about “diversification” is that it per 
miracles. Consider the Madi 
son, Wis., and Boston cases: 

In Madison VHF 
open. One applicant was the Badger 
Broadcasting Company, whose prin 


cipal stockholder was and is William 


torms 


channel 3 was 


aa eh. Oe 
Ot et eines Poet 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“A Thousand Pardons, 
Gentlemen. He’s a New Man” 


lr. Evjue, a political independent who 
learned his politics from Old Bob La 
Follette and proved his lessons in his 
historic, uncompromising fight against 
McCarthyism. Evjue is also the prin 
cipal stockholder in 
WIBA, with which he _ pioneered 
radio in Madison. Among other loca! 
stockholders was the WWus nsin State 
Journal, the morning paper which 
gives Madison the Republican anti 


Station 
] 


radio 


dote to Evjue’s liberal crusading 


here was no question about Ev 
jue’s financial ability and experience 
As for local ownership, the other ap 
plicant was Morgan Murp! 

sider, who had incorporated tl 

give a homeg 
But unlike Evjue, M 


al } } 


Hmowed ills 


“ringers to vn 


ation 


neve 


extel 
paper, radio, and TV hold 
out of Wisconsin to anta 
one in the Republican Part 


by the 
Evjue 

irom S 
then riding t 
Washington 
versed the exami 


Murphy 


oUunel 


license to 
are tour 
three other TV stat 
the Commission he 
of “diversification 
license from Evjue 
+ iluable 
channels in the nation was at stake 
estimated to be worth $20 
The Boston Herald-Traveler 
to be the most powerful Republican 
paper in New England, wanted it 
President of the Herald-Traveler is 
Sidney S. Winslow, board chairman 
of the United Shoe Machinery ( 
convicted a few previo isly of 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

Already in command of newsp 
in the morning, evening, and Sunday 
helds, the Herald-Traveler applica 
tion was made through its 50,000-watt 
clear channel radio station, WHDH 
Four other applicants filed, one of 
whom could be ruled out for want of 
local ownership. 

The examiner who conducted the 
hearings relied on the Madison prex 
edent and ruled against the Herald 


In Boston one of the mos 


million 


reputed 


years 


ipers 
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Traveler on grounds of diversification 
and gave the award to the Greater 
Boston Television Corporation, made 
up of distinguished civic leaders in 
Boston. But this examiner, who ap- 
parently thought the Commission was 
serious in the Madison case, was also 
overruled and after a bitter backstage 
struggle the Commission handed the 
license to the Herald-Traveler. 

Drew Pearson reported that the 
Herald-Traveler had not bothered 
making its arguments to the Commis 
sion. It went to GOP Chairman 
Leonard Hall, Presidential aide Sher 
man Adams, Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, and Senator Everett 
Saltonstall. Dr. Schwartz was later to 
make the same charges but the house 
fell in on him before he had an op 
portunity to prove them. 

Diversification was also the grounds 
cited for refusing a license to the 
McClatchy interests in California 
But in the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Pub 
lishing Company case, the FCC re 
fused even to consider that criterion 
despite the extensive radio, TV, and 
newspaper holdings of the licensee 
The McClatchy interests, someone 


noted, were pro-Democ ratic. 


In Miami a license was issued to a 
combine of the Knight and Cox news- 
papers, one with a monopoly in the 
morning and the other the evening 
field. The Cox paper also owned a 
radio station in Miami. Both have 
extensive radio, TV, and newspaper 
holdings elsewhere. What happened 
to the doctrine of diversification? 

These cases were only part of the 
lode that was registering on Dr. 
Schwartz’ Geiger counter when Con- 
gress, the FCC, the White House, the 
TV industry and its allied news- 
papers took away his pick and shovel 
and hacked him to pieces. But he 
served to dramatize to the nation the 
iron clad immunity from investiga- 
tion FCC enjoys. There has been 
much talk about such investigations, 
but they always seem to peter out. 
Dr. Schwartz, in his naive zest for 
truth, didn’t seem to comprehend the 
nature of the sanctuary he was 
invading. 

Though Schwartz was to work for 
Congress, great pains were taken by 
the White House to screen him. 
Gerald Morgan, White House legal 
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counsel, determined after a check on 
his Republican pedigree that he was 
qualified to overlook those things a 
Subcommittee on Legislative Ove 
sight is supposed to overlook. He¢ 
kept seeing things, however, and had 
to go. 

Why has Congress, with its lust for 
investigating, neglected the rich pay 
dirt in the FCC? 

There that an 
imposing factor is the heavy holdings 
in TV of some influential members 
of Congress. Senator Lyndon John 
son, Democratic leader in the Senat« 
and the most potent man in either 
house, has the LB] Company (his 
wife’s name is Ladybird Johnson). It 
has big interests in KTCB-TV, Aus 
tin, and scattered interests in othe 
stations in the Lone Star State. The 
minority leader in the Senate, Sena 
tor William Knowland, is also in the 
business. Senator Warren Magnuson 
is chairman of the powertul Senate 
Interstate Commerce Comnunittee, 
which has the FCC under its 
[wo years ago he made noises about 
investigating FCC but nothing hap 
pened. The Commission subsequently 
gave a license to KIRO-TYV, Seattle, 
in which Magnuson has a four per 
cent stock interest. 

Representative Oren 
kansas Democrat, is 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, the House watchdog over 
FCC. This is the parent committee 
of the Subcommittee on Legislative 


is one suggestion 


wing 


Harris, Ar- 
chairman of 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Rest Assured 
We'll Proceed Full Speed Ahead” 


Oversight. In April of 1957 Harris 
informed the FCC that he had a 25 
per cent interest in KRBB-TV in El 
Dorado, Ark., which he purchased 
for $5,000—$500 in cash and a $4,500 
note. In the middle of the Schwartz 
uproar he announced petulantly to 
newsmen that he had disposed of his 
stock to the 
among them. Then he went back to 
the job of pulling the trap door on 
Dr. Schwartz. 

There are 


stop eye-brow raising 


many others in Con 
gress with and TV holdings 
They are all human. While they 
might enjoy rocking someone else's 
boat, they don't want theirs rocked 


The relationship of members ol 
Congress and FCC members has mu 
tual advantages, as one of the reports 
about the Schwartz incident illus 
trates. When Chairman Doerfet 
sweating it out under cross examina 
tion he let drop a strange admission 
He said that he had been 
of an airline on a golfing outing to 
Pinehurst, N. C. He added, 
gratuitous that Chairman 
James Durfee of the Civil Aeronau 
tics Board was along The CAB is 
supposed to regulate the airlines 

Doerfer’s implicating of Durlee was 
mystifying. They are good friends 
Both come from Wisconsin 
they served on the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission together. It ap 
peared to many that had 
deliberately compromised a Republi- 
can colleague to turn some of the 
attention from his own conduct. Dut 
fee immediately, almost eagerly, 
asked for an opportunity 
before the Moulder 
explain. But before he 
called to testify, the 
drive was rushed to its dramatic cli 
max with strong Democratic support 

Doerfer’s move was in 
bold Machiavellian 
force the Democrats to a showdown 
on Schwartz before Durfee was called 
to give the details of the junket on 
airline expense. 

[here are other reasons why mem 
bers of Congress are reticent about 
showing undue curiosity about the 
FCC and the TV scramble. The big 
networks, for example, can provide 
invaluable publicity by inviting mem 
bers to be guests on the various “Face 


radio 


was 


the guest 


with 


‘ andor, 


where 


Doerter 


Lo appeal 


Committee to 


could be 
get-Schwartz 


reality a 
stratagem to 
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the People” shows which are forever 
recruiting speakers on Capitol Hill 
And the stations back 
cooperative with und 


home can be 
rstanding mem 
bers by providing free time for the 
“Your Servant Reports” films, which 
are run off for 
the 
thoughtfully provided for itself 

Nor is the TV story bothered with 
snooping reporters, with the excep- 
tion of Drew Pearson, who has been 
trying to tell it for months. To un 
derstand why, it is helpful to know 
that of the 497 T\ 
tion, 182 are 
many ot 


modest sums in 


subsidized studios Congress has 


Stations in opera 
newspapers, 
the most 
powerful in the nation. And the 
services, 


owned by 
which are among 
wire 


never noted for 


crusading 
zeal anyway, serve radio and TV in 


terests as well as ne wspapers 

The indifference of the press to the 
suppressed Moulder Committee re- 
port for the week that Pearson was 
running excerpts was rooted in some 
thing more serious than innocence o1 
ignorance. Newspaper investments in 
I'V operations are too substantial to 
be taken Editor and 
Publisher, trade organ of the business, 
reports that 12 newspapers sold TV 
and radio properties in 1957 for a 
return of $40 million 


frivolously 


When one con 
that the chief these 
transactions is a protected 
monopoly of the public domain it is 
not hard to see why newspapers are 
not eager to look the 
government agency that approves the 
transters. 


siders asset in 


legally 


too closely at 


The example of the way the Wash 
ington Post, which one of the 
first to break Schwartz story, 
“chickened out” in the showdown was 
a sad experience for those who have 
admired its fight against corruption 
in Washington. After the original 
story the Post backed away and began 
to publish tippy-toe editorials. The 
Post owns radio and TV station 
WTOP in Washington. On Saturday, 
February 8, Drew Pearson's broadcast 
on that station censored to re- 
move his references to Chairman 
John Doerfer’s padding of expense 
accounts and acceptance of favors 
from the broadcasting industry. 

This censorship by the Post oc- 
curred at the same time that the Post’s 
able and conscientious executive edi- 
tor, Russell Wiggins, was appearing 
before a Congressional committee in 
behalf of the American Society of 


was 


the 


was 
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ick in The St. Louis Post 


Will the Real 
Romance Get into the Show? 


Dispatch 


Newspaper Editors to protest against 
government censorship 

Newspaper publishers and editors 
their 
themselves 
and exalted rhetori “peo 
ple’s right to know,” ought sometime 
to give some fleeting reflection to 
whether the press hasn't in reality 
subjected itself to government regu 
lation by its affiliation with the 
broadcasting industry 

If you think the magazines are 
doing any better than the press, go to 
your library and consult the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature for 
the articles on the real dynamite in 
the TV story. Millions of words have 
been published about the froth. But 
the muckraking of an industry in 
vested with a public interest is woe 
fully lacking. The most notable mag- 
azine contributions have been made 
by Professor Louis Jaffe, of the Har- 
vard Law School, in Harper's for 
September, 1957, and by Robert Ben- 
diner in The Reporter for September 
19, 1957. 

Obviously, the TV industry itself 
is not going to use its medium to 
educate people about the fierce back- 
stage scramble for domination. Any- 
one who watched the TV newscasts 
of the Schwartz shinin 
example of blow” 
coverage 


tol Hill 


who go to conventions to in 
scotch 


the 


dulge with mists 


about 


case saw a 
“olancing 
When the uproar on Capi 


became so loud that it 


oO 
“4 


news 


ignored the 


could no longer be 
cameras were dollied in to catch 
Dr. Schwartz in the most unflattering 
and the 
was salted with caprice and ugared 
with whimsy 

The hectic development of TV of 
fers a rich field for muckrak 
ing or scholarly inquiry But it is 
obviously going to trom 


poses possible commentary 


robust 
not ome 
Congress or the press 

There is a shocking story to be 
of how UHF is being strangled as the 
big money 


moves to 
hold on the preferred VHF outlets 
and the networks concentrate the 
high budget shows on VHF. UHF ts 
being killed by the networks, just as 
they killed FM radio to protect the 
big clear channel stations 

Pay TV, which proposes to give the 
public some relief from gun slingers 
and patent medicine peddlers in do 
is being smothered by the 
propaganda of the established 1T\ 
interests. The public, as the polls 
show, has been persuaded that if pay 
TV is given a trial it means 
of free TV. Actually, both would be 
available to the viewer. The FCC ha 
been asked to investigate the use that 
established TV interests have ma 
of their facilities to 
against pay television. 


concentrate its 


tors’ garb 


the end 


} 
propagandize 


t ~ 


There is also the question of d 
nation of broadcast electronics by the 
America 


there is scar 


Radio Corporation of 
said that 
an owner of one of the 48 million 
the country 
model 


has been 
regardless 
who has not p 
to RCA be 


aggiomeration 


sets in 
make o1 
some of his money 
incredible 


patent rights 


ot its 


Only Congress can save 
prize in the public domain 
pillaging now in 
the FCC must Congress 
Congress must answer to the publi 
Dr. Schwartz has forced the press 
to tell the public more about the T\ 
story than has ever been told before 
With millions looking on, Cong 
stripped him of his authority to 
prove his case and then challenged 
him to prove it i 


trom 
progress. Just as 


answer to 


Tess 


And this was done 
in the same week that the nation paid 
its annual tribute to the 
said “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.’ 


man who 





What Foreign Aid 


Can and Cannot Do 


by CHESTER BOWLES 


This article is adapted from Mr. Bowles’ absorbing new book, 
Ideas, People and Peace, to be published soon by Harpers. For- 
merly our ambassador to India, where he served with great distinc- 
tion, Mr. Bowles recently completed another journey through 
Southeast Asia, the Soviet Union, and Europe. His forthcoming 
book is based in part on those travels. His other books include 
Tomorrow without Fear, Ambassador’s Report, The New Dimen- 
sions of Peace, Africa’s Challenge to America, and American Pol- 
itics in a Revolutionary World.—Tue Eprrors 


| eee THE economic misery of two- 
thirds of the world is eased, 
unless the gap between the white 
Western world and the colored ma- 
jority of mankind begins gradually 
to be closed, the world will remain 
two regions, one of the rich, one of 
the poor, and each increasingly an- 
tagonistic to the other. 

Only as this economic gap dimin- 
ishes will there be orderly political 
growth in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, and only with such growth 
can we expect the Soviet Union some- 
day to abandon its global ambitions 
and to negotiate soberly and in good 
faith for the creation of a meaningful 

ace. 

This calls for a revolution in Amer- 
ican economic thinking comparable 
to that of the early 1930's. In the days 
of the Great Depression millions of 
ill-fed, unemployed workers walked 
back and forth in front of grocery 
stores filled with food spoiling for 
lack of customers. Orthodox econo- 
mists insisted that nothing could be 
done because of the “iron laws of 
economics.” 

In the winter of 1958 we face a 
world crying for industrial goods and 
for food while 30 per cent of our 
steel capacity and much of our auto- 
motive capacity remain idle, and 
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headlines proudly announce: “SoIL 
BANK AVERTs BILLION-DOLLAR Foop 
SurpLus; Costs $644 MILLION.” 

America’s primary strength lies in 
her ideas, and in her capacity to pro- 
duce. We must muster the imagina- 
tion to put this strength to work to 
help create a world of peace and 
plenty. Can anyone imagine the 
Soviet Union allowing similar ca- 
pacity to lie idle? 

Concern for the welfare of the un- 
derprivileged people should, there- 
fore, become a central premise of 
American diplomacy. The need for 
sensitive, adequate, and continuing 
economic assistance to many Asian, 
African, and Latin-American nations 
is urgent. 

In negotiating and administering 
this aid we should seek to establish 
our identification with the welfare 
of peasants, workers, bazaar keepers, 
and students. We should make it 
clear that we are acting not out of 
fear of Communism but because we 
know that a free and prosperous na- 
tion can be created and defended 
only by free people. 

The Point Four program which 
was laid down by President Harry 
Truman in his inaugural address in 
January, 1949, is one of the most cre- 
ative concepts in history. It expresses 


the traditions of the American people 
at their best. It brings those tradi- 
tions into focus on the problems of 
today’s world. 

In the decade since that historic 
speech, we have embarked on Point 
Four programs in various parts of the 
world. In many areas the results have 
been spectacular; in others they have 
been less productive. Mistakes in 
the administration of such a new 
and revolutionary program were, of 
course, inevitable. A more formid 
able obstacle to its full acceptance by 
the public, however, has been the 
failure of the succeeding Adminis 
tration properly to explain it to the 
American people 

Each year the White House has 
presented a budget for “foreign aid’ 
in the neighborhood of $4 billion 
Most Americans have assumed that 
this money largely earmarked 
for such down-to-earth essentials as 
plows, D.D.T., fertilizer, pumps, and 
other equipment necessary to help 
struggling new nations ease the pres 
sures of poverty and create founda 
tions for free societies 

But this is a misconception. Each 
year 80 per cent of our foreign aid 
program has gone directly or indi- 
rectly for military purposes. We have 
been spending close to a billion dol 
lars annually, for instance, to main 
tain the South Korean army. This 
is about twice the annual cost of ou 
entire global Point Four program 
We have put $740 million into mili 
tary aid to South Vietnam in 
years. 


was 


two 


A major share of the non-military 
aid, moreover, has been given to three 
nations—Formosa, South Korea, and 
Vietnam—which together represent 
only four per cent of the peoples of 
the underdeveloped world. This 
East Asian military defense effort is 
necessary. But it should stand on its 
own feet instead of being lumped un- 
der “foreign development assistance.” 

Another reason for the public con- 
fusion which has plagued this criti- 
cally needed program from its incep- 
tion is the hollow and misleading 
arguments that often have been ad- 
vanced in its favor. 

For instance, we have stated that 
this program is primarily designed 
to block Communist expansion. In 
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so narrowing our objective we have 
inadvertently appeared to offer a 
premium to those countries which 
have the most Communists. 

To a struggling government, hun 
gry for outside have 
made Communists worth their weight 
in American dollars. A nation that 
could produce a sufficiently frighten 
ing array of local Communist agita 
often flooded with more 
assistance than it could properly use, 
while other nations which were 
well endowed with such _ trouble 
makers received little or none 


assistance, we 


tors was 


less 


Such reasoning was reflected in the 
preamble of the 1957 foreign aid 
bill, which asserted that it would be 
necessary for our government to con 
tinue its aid program as long as world 
Communism continued to threaten 
our tnterests. 

This implied that, when Commu- 
nism ceased to exist, our interest in 
the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas would likewise cease. Is it sur- 
prising that Communist leaders have 
said to the people of Asia and Africa, 
“The Soviet Union offers loans and 
technicians to speed your develop 
ment and for this you are grateful. 
But you should be equally grateful 
to Moscow for the aid the Americans 
give you. In their own official docu- 
ments they frankly state that if they 
were not so frightened of us Commu- 
nists, they would give you nothing.” 

A second reason often offered in 
behalf of our foreign aid program is 
that it will bring military allies to 
our side, or at least win their support 
for whatever political position we 
may take in the United Nations 

This argument appears equally 
hollow. It is no more possible to buy 
the loyalty of a nation than it is to 
buy the loyalty of a friend. If a 
wealthy resident of the little New 
England community in which I live 
announced that he would build a 
swimming pool for our children, a 
new library, and an extension of our 
town hall, provided onl that we sup 
port his views willy-nilly in our town 
meetings, he would be invited to take 
his beneficence elsewhere. 

Yet we Americans have inadvert- 
ently placed ourselves in the position 
of the richest individual in the world 
community trying to buy friends and 
supporters for his views. We have 
appeared willing to share our wealth 
liberally only with those who accept 
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our interpretation of world affairs 
To those who are critical we 
been more niggardly 

While the Union cynically 
offers to “pull in its belt” to help its 
“Asian and African brothers,” rich 
America with its magnificent record 
of generosity and love of humanity 
inadvertently places itself in the posi 
tion of the hardhearted banker in 
terested only in quick political 
profits 


have 


Soviet 


Is it any wonder that our program 
is suspected, if not rejected, by many 
proud, suspicious, newly free peoples? 

A third mistaken argument in sup 
port of foreign aid grows from the 
false assumption that we can turn 
Asians, Africans, and Latin Ameri 
cans into orderly supporters of the 
status quo simply by filling their 
hungry stomachs regularly with rice 

We have seen ample evidence that 
a landless laborer or a tenant farmer 
who lacks a sense of belonging and 
a sense of justice will not be satisfied 
with a few marginal economic gains 
Instead of turning him into a sup- 
porter of the status quo, these meager 
improvements will simply create an 
appetite for the full citizenship to 
which he now believes he is entitled 

Stable societies in Asia, Africa, o1 
elsewhere can be secured only as 
people begin to develop a faith in 
their own community, a faith in their 
own nation, a faith in their own fu 
ture, and consequently a determina 
tion to defend that future against all 
comers. 


Economic aid is not charity. It is 
essentially a tax on free men every 
where, naturally bearing most heavily 
on the richest nation on earth, to pro 
mote the general welfare of the world 
community as a primary requirement 
of peace 

Out of every federal tax dollar that 
we paid in 1957, 80 cents went for 
the cost of past wars or preparation 
for possible future wars. The kind 
of constructive non-military economic 
aid programs that I believe are re- 
quired would amount to much less 
than one per cent of our annual 


national output. In 1958 the Soviet 
Union is spending twice as much as 
we are on such programs—not includ- 
ing the sizable aid she is giving China 
The American 
ment in the cause ol 
tesimal when we compare it with 
incalculable cost of war. It should be 
provided largely on a loan basis, pa’ 
able in large part in local currencies 
Most of it can be secured by cutting 
down some of our more 
tary aid grants, many of which 
opened up such tempting political 
opportunities for the Kremlin 


This is not a temporary effort and 
that fact frankly 
American aid will be needed until the 
underdeveloped nations are them 


selves able to meet their most urgent 


necessary invest 


intini 


} 
ii¢ 


pe ace 15 


ul Mmilil 


wastel 


iave 


should be faced 


development 


proble ms trom 
Unpredi able 


t 
t 
j 
| 


own 
to-yeal 
courage 


resources 


grants or loans do not 
sound, long-term 
development And the 


tariffs the more aid will be required 


plans 


higher 


oul 

As much of our assistance 
Nations. I believe that we 
end our opposition to the estab! 
ment of the Special United Nati 
Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) which we and the Rus 
sians have blocked 

In explaining our opposition be 
fore the United Nations we have as 
serted that we will support such an 
effort only after a disarmament agree 
ment is reached with the Soviet 
Union. But doesn’t this put the cart 
before the Substantial 
ress on disarmament, a eas 
ing of the Cold War, and the ultimate 
abandonment of Lenin's old dream 
of Communist world revolution will 
become possible only as the Kremlin 
becomes convinced that the free na 
tions of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America have the capacity to remain 
free. 


horse? prog 


genuine 


By holding back on economic de 
velopment we are fostering Soviet 
hopes that the non-Communist coun 
tries will politically disintegrate and 
fall under their influence. To this 
extent we are making both disarma 
ment and peace more difficult to 
obtain. Our policies may thus be said 
to have been operating in reverse 
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the turning year: springsong 


by HAL BORLAND 


, pe FIRST peepers are out of hiber- 
nation and shrilling their mating 
calls, one of the oldest spring sounds 
on earth. Just how far back it reach- 
es, no one can say within a thousand 
years, but we know that the frogs 
were here to see the rise of this con- 
tinent out of the shallow seas, and 
that was thousands of millenia ago. 
So for millions of years this clear, 
bell-like, almost musical call has been 
echoing spring’s urgency and exhil- 
aration, and what I hear from the 
bogland is the springsong of life 
itself. 

Spring, of course, is primitive and 
timeless, the recurring phenomenon 
of surgent life renewing itself. It an- 
swers the summons of no calendar, 
not even the calendar of the stars, for 
it is compounded of the basic stuff 
of life and the thousand conditions 
that must be so finely balanced to 
revive and maintain life. Spring is a 
pulse that throbs through the earth 
and quickens the human heart. I saw 
its signs in the shifting of the sun's 
shadow back in early January, when 
the river was iced over, bank to 
bank, and snowdrifts lay deep in the 
woods. 

More lately, I saw spring advanc- 
ing through a chill and sleety rain, 
when half a dozen robins arrived 
here in the valley, disconsolate birds 
that had misjudged the weather some- 
what. But not as much as I mis- 
judged it, for within twenty-four 
hours the sun was warm and the 
meadows were boggy with fresh melt, 
and the robins, augmentedt by two 
dozen more arrivals, were strutting 
the home pasture, seeking and find- 
ing food there. 
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That day I went out to do a little 
seeking myself, and I found spring 
down along the brook, in a few blades 
of grass newly green. Beside the river 
I found spring in the quickened col- 
or of the red osier stems, and beside 
the barnyard I found it in the live 
amber look of the weeping willow, 
and even here beside the house I 
found it in an eager rosette of new 
dandelion leaves. And I knew that 
spring never comes all at once. It is 
a consequence of many things made 
evident only by a few degrees differ- 
ence in the average daily temperature 
from one week to the next, by a few 
more minutes of sunlight and a 
fraction of a degree of change in the 
angle of that sunlight. 

Thus precarious are the conditions 
of spring. They depend on such es- 
sentially minor changes that we 
would scarcely be aware of them if 
nature didn’t respond. Thus precar- 
ious also are the basic conditions of 
life as we know it. And yet, that life 
has been here a long, long time. The 
spring song of the peepers has been 
heard a good many million years. It 
was here before man came. So spring 
is really much more than the passing 
of a mathematical equinox or the vis- 
ual greening of the hills. It is, in a 
remarkable way, an annual! season of 
proof—proof that life does persist, 
despite ice ages and volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquake convulsions. 
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And despite the essentially lesser hu- 
man uproars and trumpeted march 
ings to and fro. 

Man is a strange, perverse crea 
ture, full of proper pride in his own 
accomplishments but also lacking in 
the impulse to admit his own ignor- 
ance and his own failures. As a race, 
that is; as a species. There are the 
chronic confessors, of course, just as 
there are the chronic braggarts. But 
the best man has really been able 
to do with spring is to chart it, as- 
tronomically, and then to cooperate 
with it when it comes. Of all the ma 
chines man has devised, not one can 
create a living flower. We can incu- 
bate birds, we can artificially insem 
inate cattle, we can force bulbs, we 
can grow lettuce in a greenhouse, but 
in every instance we have to abide by 
basic rules that governed natural 
growth and reproduction for eons be- 
fore man came out of the caves 
And we can’t change the rules. 

Down the road my neighbor, Al- 
bert, is preparing to do his spring 
plowing and planting. He has good, 
modern farm equipment, as good as 
money can buy. But when he goes 
out to plow he will merely stir the 
soil, break it up, aerate it, mix in the 
winter manure from his cow barn, 
and probably mix in some chemical 
concentrates as well. At a proper time 
he will plant seed corn and oats 
And from that moment on he will 
depend on the soil, the sun, the rain, 
and the more or less varying condi 
tions of nature. When he cultivates 
his corn he will be removing weeds, 
competitors of the crops he wants to 
harvest. But beyond that, there’s not 
much he can do except hope that 
his degree of cooperation with those 
fields has been sufficient and wisely 
planned and executed. 


The farmer knows this. It is a 
truth with which anyone close to the 
land grows up with and lives with 
all his life. It becomes a part of him, 
a part which governs his way of 
thinking. Spring follows winter, sum- 
mer follows spring. And after summer 
comes fall, then another winter, then 
another spring. The round of the sea- 
sons, the round of the years. There 
is planting, there is consequent 
growth, and there is rewarding har- 
vest. There is cause, and there is ef- 
fect, inevitable. 
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I sometimes wonder if mankind 
doesn't get itself into periodic trouble 
largely itself so 
funda 
hill- 
places, cause and 
made evident to anyone 
and some degree of 
And there 
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because it hordes 
persistently 


mental 


away trom such 


matters as spring on a 
There, of all 


etlect are 


side 


with eyes to see 
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tion of such a 
itself that is 
I went out on the 
morning 


is a celebra- 
life 
loquent to ignore. 
hillside the other 
and sat on a rock and 
in hour. A 
orking the grass 
in the pasture below me, making a 
living the hard way, but every now 
and then one of them paused and be 
gan to sing. A mating song? Not yet. 
Not for another few weeks 
just a full-throated paean of a living 
creature tor 


fact as 


too ¢ 


watched and listened fo 
lock of robins was 
>»! 


This was 
life itself, for being 

In the still-naked trees down along 
the river a couple of crows were sit 
ting and watching the 
time to 


world. From 
them cawed and 


Not the challeng- 


time one ol 
the other answered 
ing caws of crows being truculent, but 
rather contented ¢ 
ting in a sunny treetop on a pleasant 
morning. A little later I shall 
those crows, for it will be 


aws Ol crows Silt 
distrust 
corn-plant 
ing time; but at the moment I could 
concede to them membership in this 
living community and 
with their They, 
life was worth living, and 
Near 
dangling its 
preparing the seeds for 
eration of birches 
opened leaf for its own growth 
a few early bees were there at 
on those catkins, 
Those bees, 
them closely, were as ex 


satistaction 
thought 


said SO 


Status too, 


gray birch 
catkins, 
another gen 
before it 
And 
work 


pollen 


where I sat a was 


pol en-vellow 


even 


rathering 
when I went to watch 
ited as small 
They 
were carting that pollen home to the 
hive, they dance their 
mysterious information dance and 
somehow tell bees where they 
found it. Pollen for honey for feeding 
more bees. For feeding men, too, if 
these were not the esc iped bees that 
are hiving in a the big 
sugar maple in front of my house. 
Wherever they came from, they were 
pleased, in the manner of bees, at 
finding this stuff of life 


boys let loose in a candy store 


where would 


ther 


hollow in 


Beside the rock where I had been 
sitting were the fresh, new leaves of 
the tiny, yellow-flowered cinquefoil, 
and close by were the equally new 
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leaves of wild strawberry, each of 
which I sometimes think can thrust 
up through a snowbank, though | 
never saw one doing it. Thrusting up 
1] 


Willi be 
flower buds 


And 
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. ! ] 
Httie leaves 
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new leaves, just behind which 


coming their not 
far away were the silvery 
of the mountain anemone with a bud 
stalk already in sight. If I had 

on up the mountain a little 
could undoubtedly have found 


ica showing 


gon 
way ] 
hepat 
color, because nevel 
waits for April unless March is full 
ill the very last day. All 
these humble 

life and preparing 
beautify it. Certainly, their flowers 
have mission than provision 
of beauty for the 
is the effect. It 
early bees and flies, which help with 
the pollination and the eventual seed 
But that life 


1 walked along the hillside a little 
way, and | found a stone that had 
been split by the winter's frost. Water 
had seeped into a crack, frozen there, 


ol snow 
them, 


celebrating 


wildlings, we 


another 
human eye, but that 
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ing too, 1S a 


process 
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and pried the stone apart as effective 
been used 
and much more quietly. Water, frost, 
ice; effect. The 
and effect that has leveled hil 
shaped this earth of ours 

I saw the seep of melt from on up 
the hillside, increasing as the sun 
strengthened, trickling water that fed 
the brook that goes twinkling across 
the pasture. And that brook was mak 
ing sounds that were a springsong to 
me, the splash and murmur of flow 
water. | am a human 
into such 
was a 


ly as though a pry-bar had 


cause, sort of cause 


is and 


ing who 
read 
whether it 


tainly was a sound of spring, of 


can 


song sounds, but 


song or not it cel 
live 
and flowing water moving downhill. 

All around me was the sight and 
smell and sound of spring in its early 
stages, a beginning, a preparation of 
things still to come. Without that 
day, which was only a week 
there would be no now, no today, just 
as without last winter there would be 
no spring and without spring there 
would be no summer. 

It is all a part of the round, the 
rhythm. I happen to think of spring 
as a beginning, because my human 
mind and habit tend to work that 
way. Human creatures like to count, 
on their fingers if no other way; and 
they like to have matters neatly par- 
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igo, 


celed, with beginnings and endings 
That is 
ndar and a clock, and one reason we 
the end of the day 
matters have such neat be 
ginnings and endings 
tinuance, a progression, or at least a 
continuity 


one reason we devised a cal 


call sundown 
S3ut lew 
There is a con 
from one day to the next, 
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from one season to another 
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and is basic to all life 
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more a beginning than high noon o1 
mid-July. It is 
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most familiar form; but 
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Other 
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few weeks, to eat and mature 
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and die 
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time, ) 
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in any one of a 
We see life 
made 
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have winter on its way and spring 
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nature 1s 
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ing. Life is good again in spring 
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It is the obviousness of spring that 
delights our hearts and baffles our 
emotions. We can participate, if we 

but whether we will 
takes hold of us, shakes us 
stirs our blood, for spring is a quick 
ening of the whole human pulse as 
well as a livening of the vital earth 
We used to try to counter it with sul 
phur and molasses. We didn’t trust 
it too far, 


Sp! ing 


will; 


or not 


spring 


and not without reason 


endangers maidenheads be 


cause spring is no mere accident in 
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the potent scheme of nature, which 
contrives first of all to maintain life 
and make sure of its survival. 

The sun came up this morning just 
a bit north of east, and it will be in 
the sky today just a few minutes long- 
er than it will be out of sight on the 
other the world. That, as- 
tronomically speaking, is spring. It is 
the lengthening day and more and 
more sunlight each day on this north 
ern hemisphere. It is the slowly warm- 
ing earth, frost and 
streams full and springs bubbling. It 
is the migrant birds making the dawn 
sweet and loud again and taking up 
their seasonal residence, preparing to 
nest and egg and hatch. It is me go- 
ing out to the vegetable garden with 
a fork, to see about the state of the 
soil, and watching the first crinkled, 
red leaves of the rhubarb come up 
and the fine, green shoots of the 
chives thrust out of the withered 
tangle of last year’s growth, and hop- 
ing there will be no late frost to nip 
the daffodils already six inches high 
and in bud. 


side of 


ooziIne® away 


Every year we wait for the mythical 
turn around the corner of the equi- 
nox, and we tell ourselves that spring 
is now at hand. It isn’t really that 
close, of course, but we cling to the 
old hope engendered by an arbitrary 
calendar. The clock of the year, and 
especially of spring, really isn’t in the 
stars at all. It is in the earth. It is 
in a radish and in an onion 
bulb and in the root of an asparagus 
plant. How it got there, I don’t know. 
But there it is, ticking off the days 
and hours, and I do know that. I see 
the proof every year, and I am sure 
I shall see it recurring as long as I 
live. It is there now, ticking away, 
and I shouldn't be at all surprised if 
those peepers down the road in the 
swamp heard it the other evening. I 
should be amazed, to tell the truth, 
if they didn’t hear it. 


sce d 


So here I am, and there they are, 
and between us there is a large meas- 
ure of understanding. I happen to 
call it April, and the peepers call it 
mating time, but we are talking about 
the same fundamental, which is life. 
Life that persists. Life that is sweet. 
Life that surges in me, and in them, 
each time the cycle of the year reaches 
this point in its vast and endless 
rhythm. 


(Copyright © 1958 by Hal Borland) 
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BLACKMAIL in Spain 


by LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 


prema and double-cross are 
hard words. They stand for hard 
facts. And these assert them- 
selves with increasing insistence in 
the course of the U.S. government’s 
dealings with the Spanish dictator- 
ship in matters pertaining to what 
are known as the Spanish 
agreements. 


facts 


bases 


The agreements, three of them, in 
volving construction of bases, military 
aid, and economic were 
concluded in September, 1953. As 
soon as the new Congress convened 
it began voting money to implement 
them. Senator Mike Mansfield, Mon- 
tana Democrat, in a recent report on 
the subject, stated that we have pro 
vided Spain with $350 million in 
military equipment and $721 million 
in economic assistance—a total of 
one billion and 71 million dollars. 
Additional Spanish demands are now 
being processed. These will bring 
the total to about one and a quarter 
billion, with more to come in “fiscal 
1959.” 


assistance, 


In a matter of months after the 
first funds became available—the 
first part of 1955—the Spanish press, 
which publishes nothing political 
that is not officially inspired, began 
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getting 
Along with the complaint 
thinly 


to complain that Spain wasn't 
enough 
went veiled threats 

The first of these threats, 
lished in Arriba, the organ of 
official Spanish party, Fal 
followed by a 
each more truculent and 
than the one before. The 
these, published within a matter of 
days after the 
Spanish eyes, subservient 
“Foster Dulles,” 
warning which was no 
threat that NATO faced 
ure,” unless 

The “unless” of the matter was 
that, as to NATO, Franco wanted in, 
and that Dulles, in failing to open 
the door, wasn’t doing his job. Of 
this more later 


pub 
the 
inge, was 
succession of others 
menacing 
latest of 
ostentatious and, in 
visit ol 
blunt 
than a 
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contained a 
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fail 


The Arriba article was full of men 
acing words of which this is an ex 
ample: “If, after having squandered 
fabulous amounts of Marshall Plan 
aid in Europe without notable re 
sults, we were to be denied what is 
indispensable, the great program of 
aid and mutual cooperation would be 
in grave danger.” 

This became the theme song, ren 
dered with variations from that day 
to this. Having got the pitch, the 
Spanish press began chorusing that 
it was now Spain's turn to get a slice 
of the American melon, that the 
melon had better be juicy, that the 
Americans would best start produc 
ing in the grand manner or suffer 
the consequences. 


The club in the hands of the Span 
ish dictator is a simple clause in the 
agreement regarding the bases which 
says that their use in wartime shall 
be by “mutual agreement.” The 
Pentagon and Mr. Dulles both know 
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Here are some highlights on the 
way the United States has been pour 
ing out money under various kinds of 
Spanish pressure with their connota 
blackmail. The mutual 
security appropriation gave Spain $40 
million, which was more 
given to any other country of Europe, 
plus another million for technical 
Spain also got $20 million 
from the President's secret fund 
Now it is asking for another $30 
million immediately on an emergency 
h the President's secret fund 
again indicated as the source. For all 
Americans know, this may have been 
given already. Although these facts 


tions ol last 


than was 


assistance 


basis, wit 
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are known in Spain and reported in 
dispatches from there, they are kept 
under cover in Washington. 

In addition to these contributions, 
it was revealed here in January that 
the United and 
signing a $69 million 
program, that Spain was asking for 

$65 million from the Devel 


States Spain were 
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another 
opment Loan Fund for power, irriga 
tion, and industrial projects, and $40 
to $50 million from the Export 
Bank. These figures, 
to the one billion 71 million dollars 
reported previously by Senator Mans 
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The Arabs he courted, feted, and 
tlattered have taken Spanish Morocco 
from him, are in the process of taking 
from him his other North African 
enclaves, and are laughing at him. 
His tactics have been publicly de- 
nounced by the King of Morocco. He 
looks to Dulles to extricate him from 
this humiliating position. This is the 
main import of Dulles’ visit to him 
immediately after the NATO 
ference in Paris. 

The Barcelona editorial is arro- 
gant, almost insulting in its treatment 
of Dulles. Spanish eyes will catch its 
drift immediately. He is “Foster 
Dulles,” a mere messenger, coming 
to give an account of himself for his 
failure at Paris; bearing at the same 
time a message from President Eisen 
hower; an almost nondescript fellow 
not even mentioned in the terms ol 
respect usual among Spaniards. 

Ihe day before Dulles’ visit the 
Spanish press splashed on its front 
pages the text of a note which the 
Soviet government had handed the 
Spanish delegate to the U.N. warn- 
ing Spain that, with bases “under 
foreign control” on its soil, Spain 
“cannot avoid the conse- 
quences of a modern war.” Franco 
had kept this Soviet note on ice for a 
week so he could flaunt it when 
Dulles arrived. 

At the same time the Spanish press 
was printing more warnings that un- 
less Spain got more American money 
“to strengthen the Spanish economy” 
—euphemism for propping up the 
Franco regime—U.S. operations in 
Spain might have to be interrupted 
The U.S. Embassy would of 
take note of these 
Dulles about them. 


con 


disastrous 


course 


stories and tell 


About five years ago, at the time 
the bases agreements were signed, the 
United States was helping Franco at- 
tain respectability by easing his way 
into UNESCO. Next he became a 
member of the United Nations as the 
result of a package deal between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
But he is not yet a member of NATO, 
the organization in which he aspires 
to cut a figure as a European pow er, 
equal to if not even more equal than, 
his European neighbors. It hurts him 
that countries less powerful than 
Spain turned thumbs down on him at 
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Paris. As the editorial bluntly sug- 
gests, he let Dulles know that Dulles 
wasn't producing. 

Dulles’ anxiety to please Franco 
also accounts for the surreptitious 
manner in which resolutions were 
slipped through both the House and 
Senate in March, 1957, expressing the 
“unanimous” sense of Congress that 
Spain be invited to become a member 
of NATO. In the House the unani- 
mous consent resolution was moved 
and passed immediately after the 
prayer. The chamber virtually 
empty. Those few Congressmen who 
had planned to attend early were still 
walking through the tunnels on the 
way from their offices. About half 
an hour after the passage of the 
NATO resolution, and after a long 
eulogy for a late Congressman had 
been pronounced in a deserted Cham- 
ber, there was a roll call. With those 
who had arrived after the NATO 
resolution had been “unanimously” 
passed, there were only 26 of the 435 
members present. 

Dulles’ statements to the press in 
Madrid and his praise of Franco's 
Spain as one of the ties “that held 
the Free World together,” when he 
appeared in a broadcast with the 
President December 23, shocked that 
part of the free world that lies out- 
side Spain and across the ocean from 
us. It asked how praising the most 
oppressive dictatorship in Europe as 
one of the “ties” upon which freedom 
depended corresponded with inspir- 
ing words about the right of all peo- 
ples to freedom, uttered by both M1 
Dulles and the President. 

For instance, there was the evening 
of May 18, 1956 when the President, 
at a dinner for President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, told his guest that “unless 
we defend the freedom of the other 
fellow we are endangering our own.” 


was 


How is the freedom of the other 
fellow defended by making a deal to 
strengthen the hand of his oppressor? 
That is what some of the critics 
wanted to know. They also inquired 
about the morality of this sort of 
thing and asked how it corresponded 
with words about political morality 
which Dulles uttered often. For 
example: 


“There is a school of thought 
which claims that morality and for- 
eign policy do not mix. That never 
has been, is not, and I pray never will 
be the American ideal. Diplomacy 


which is divorced from morality also 
divorces the government from the 
people.” 

Other angles of the Franco black- 
mail pattern cannot be set forth in 
the space of this article, such as evi 
dences of Franco's flirtations with 
Soviet Russia, his praise of Russian 
efficiency in a public speech, the 
praise bestowed on Nasser by the 
Spanish press at the time he seized the 


Suez Canal, and so on. 


Recently Franco has been making 
a great show of fighting the common 
enemy of Communism—in a country 
where Communism is almost non 
existent. Correspondent Dick Mow 
rer, writing in the Christian Science 
Monitor April 5, 1955, said that a 
Spanish official told him: “We have 
no Communist problem. If we did we 
would probably be getting three or 
four times more aid than we are 
getting now.” 

According to the publication /ber- 
ica, which has Salvador de Madariaga, 
the eminent Spanish historian, and 
Norman Thomas as its honorary 
chairmen, more than 200 university 
students and workers were arrested in 
Madrid alone during January as part 
of a stepped-up campaign of terror- 
ism. They were subjected to violent 
beatings and tortures, such as being 
forced to hold their hands or feet on 
red hot electric stoves. And of course 
they were branded as Communists 
a kind of accusation that always im 
presses Washington’s Capitol Hill 
when there is a question of providing 
more money for Spain. 

Washington legislators might well 
reflect on the warning uttered by 
Lord Templewood, the former Sir 
Samuel Hoare, which is as valid as 
ever: “As long as it [the Franco re 
gime] exists there will always be dan- 
ger of a treacherous blow.” 

They would do well to know that 
Spaniards have a saying, “as gullible 
as an Englishman,” meaning also 
North Americans because they speak 
English. Gullible, Spaniards say, be- 
cause they believe everything. Unlike 
Spaniards, they don’t “use the eye.” 
Spaniards who “use the eye” are con- 
vinced we afe headed for about the 
biggest double-cross in history in re- 
lying on Franco. It is something to 


think abouts 
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EXPLORING THE NEW AFRICA 


| by LEONARD KENWORTHY 
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The first 
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Friday in 
Morocco. Lin 
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ire hundreds 
women in long 
dresses and thin, gauze-like 
handkerchiefs held or tied over the 
lower part of their faces—and men 
in long djellabas in brown or gray 
with their hoods covering their heads 

all waiting for a glimpse of the 
Sultan of Morocco turned into 
a King. And as he rides past in his 
gold carriage, the women twist their 
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donkey garage. On one side of a dirt 
path is a man fashioning a wooden 
plow with his hands and on the 
other side a man selling modern farm 
implements. Farmers are inspecting 
the new tools even though they will 
probably not be able to afford them. 
But at least some ideas have been 
placed in their minds and they may 
even be ready someday to talk about 
a farm cooperative in order to pur- 
chase such equipment and reap larger 
harvests. 

A click of the mind and I see a 
series of pictures taken in many parts 
of Africa with people scratching the 
soil with sticks or crude wooden 
plows—for many of the small plots 
of ground in Africa are still being 
tilled in this fashion, often by women 
and children. 


But from another section of my 
mental file I pull out other pictures 
of African farms and flash 
from the highly scientific Firestone 
rubber plantation in Liberia, shots 
of the well run olive orchards of 
Tunisia extending as far as the eye 
can see, or of tea plantings in 
Uganda, worked with the latest ma- 
chinery and methods. 

In a brief space of time and with 
but a few samples, we have seen the 
tremendous changes in agriculture 
which are going on all over Africa 
today. Modern agriculture has been 
retarded by the communal owner- 
ship of land and its fragmentation by 
outworn inheritance laws, by the fear 
of the new, and the lack of capital 
to purchase more land or modern 
But changes are coming 


scenes 


machinery 
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rapidly. Egypt is restricting land 
ownership to 200 acres per person 
and redistributing the rest from the 
feudal estates to poorer people. Ken 
tiny pat hes 
of land in various spots owned by 
individual farmers and giving them 
small sections adjacent to each other 
The cooperative movement is grow 
ing, with 


ya is consolidating the 


aid from several govern 
ments. And cash crops such as palm 
oil, cocoa, pyrethrum, and fruit are 
being introduced as a 
ment to diversify 
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agriculture 
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Revolution in Transport 





From a whole series of pictures 
of people traveling in different parts 
of Africa, I select a few typical shots 
and find that many of them de 
pict people walking to markets with 
tremendous loads of goods on their 
heads, of men astride their burros, 
or of men walking alongside animals 
that are almost hidden with crops or 
jugs or whatnot 
But many of 
people on bicycles, for 
the poor man’s 
throughout Africa, 
cided that if I 
iness there today it would be as a 
bicycle manufacturer or 
There are a also, of 
Africans in automobiles, especially in 
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these pictures are of 
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salesman 
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cities 
transportation, too, come 
old ones, 
and with new companies like the 
West Africa or East Africa Air 
ways, Ethiopia Airways, Misrair (for 
Egypt), or Tunis Ait 

Yes, there is a transportation rev- 
olution in Africa which is import- 
ant in at least in helping 
people to transport goods to markets 
and thus them to grow 
more, and in helping people to move 
around and thus break 
of the tribalism and _ regionalism 
which are delaying the construction 
of national unity. 
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Industrial Revolution, Too 





In a market in Nigeria I looked 
at the many bolts of cloth from which 
women were selecting goods for dress- 
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The most discouraging factor is the 
lack of imagination regarding an 
indigenous type of schooling. Lack- 
ing such foresight, many schools in 
the New Africa are continuing to 
educate little Englishmen, little 
Frenchmen, or little Belgians instead 
of little Sudanese, little Ghanaians, 
or little Moroccans prepared to cope 
with the problems of their countries 


Prejudice—and Respect 





It is late afternoon in Leopold 
ville in the Congo and as I sip my 
lemonade in the outdoor cafe I see 
a ten-year-old Belgian boy toss onto 
the sidewalk the coin which his fa- 
ther has given him to give to the 
waiter, saying in French, “That's for 
you ”" while his parents and 
older sister sniggered. Or I relive the 
day in Kenya when I saw a hoary 
old settler with his white sideburns 
and goatee wave his stick at two 
African girls who got in his way 
on the sidewalk and bellow at them, 
“You black—.” 

But there are many more snap- 
shots of the New Africa which pass 
through my mind as if in a filmstrip 
—the plastic surgeon in Kenya who 
devotes two or three days a week 
to free surgery for Africans who need 
his help; the inter-racial, internation 
al work camp group building tuber- 
culosis cabins at the Quaker Hospital 
at Kaimosi in Western Kenya; the 
free mixing of peoples of all colors 
and nationalities in Ghana; the home 
in which I lived in Nigeria where 
beautiful brown twins moved free- 
ly from their dark skinned Nigerian 
father to their white skinned Ameri- 
can mother. 

Prejudice is a world problem and 
Africa is plagued by it, but there is 
some progress in Kenya and ‘else- 
where in overcoming it and much 
freedom from prejudice in large 
parts of West Africa. 


Homes, Shrines, and Churches 





I close my eyes and think of homes 
across Africa, and my first recollec- 
tion is of a round hut made of mud 
with a thatch roof, with two beds, a 
small shelf for utensils, one really 
beautiful wooden stool with bright 
beads pressed into the soft wood, and 
the black roof inside the hut al- 
most invisible because of the smoke. 
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This was home to a family of six 
persons in a village in Kenya; it was 
a symbol of the Old Africa. And if 
eyes again and think of 
water and wells, a whole procession 
of muddy, disease ridden pools come 
to mind—wells and streams which 
bring disease if not death and make 
people talk about Africans as “lazy” 
because they do not have the health 
to cope with their daily work. 


I close mv 


But offsetting these typical scenes 
are many Kodachromes of clinics and 
hospitals, mid-wives, nurses, and doc- 
tors trying to raise the health stand 
ards of and towns, and of 
hundreds of new homes in Morocco, 
Tunisia, the Belgian Congo, and 
other parts of Africa which repre 
sent the wave of the future in this 
continent. An enormous job remains 
to be done to provide even minimum 
standards of health and housing for 
the millions of Africans living in 
sub-standard conditions today, but a 
creditable start has been made and 
ambitious plans laid for further cam 
paigns in these basic fields. 


villages 


It is evening and the drums are 
beating in a nearby woods; 
the crowd plods its way down the 
path to the ju-ju shrine. There may 
be comfort and excitement in the 
rites which will be conducted there 
this evening, but this shrine of su- 
perstition hardly belongs in the New 
Africa. I pause in the museum in 
Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika before 
the weapons used in the circumcision 
rites—and realize that these weapons 
are still being used in many parts of 
Africa and that “bush schools” are 
still being conducted for groups of 
boys and girls who have reached 
adolescence, often under conditions 
that would appall the most ardent 
champions of the theory that all 
cultures are “relative.” 


slowly 


And then I think of the breakfast 
conversation in a liberal Moslem 


home in The Sudan as I listen to an 
account of some of the efforts to 
adapt the teachings of Islam to mod 
ern Africa. that Islam is 
gaining strength in the New Africa 
not only because it makes fewer 
demands upon its adherents than 
Christianity and condones polygamy, 
but that it has no long history of race 
prejudice and is trying in some quar 
ters at least to find reinterpretations 
of ancient truths for 

And I recall the fact 
every leader of the New 
whom I talked had 
his education had 
matter 
might be today of Christian missions 
My mind slipped back to Christmas 
week in Kenya where I spoke at a 
service with 300 persons 
many of whom had walked 
attend, and to another 
three hours on 


I realize 


modern 
that almost 
Africa 
mentioned that 
been in 


times 
with 


mission 


schools, no how critical he 


present, 
miies to 
gathering of 
Christmas with 
nearly 600 persons and I 
wondered how many persons in my 
home community in Indiana would 
so ardently attend that day 
The caliber of missionaries must 
certainly be improved and the pro 
grams of missions radically altered in 
the future, for the 
ments of the New Africa 
be Africanized and thei 
more and more drawn from 


day 
present 


services 


religious move 


must also 
pe “ ynnel 


Africans 
Conclusion 


There are hundreds of other Koda- 
chromes in my mental collection of 
African scenes, but these should suf 
fice to give some idea of one visitor's 
impressions of a part of this vast con 
tinent. The Old Africa _ is 
disappearing. It was 
colorful, and appealing as 
primitive, distressing, and at times 
revolting. Much that was good in it 
is disappearing as well as much that 
was bad, crowded out by the rush to 
modernization and Westernization 
Old problems are being replaced with 
new ones. For good or ill a New 
Africa is appearing with which we 
in the United States must reckon 
increasingly and_ realistically—and 
whose friendship we must cultivate, 
and cherish, and in the 
ahead. For large parts of Africa have 
entered the international commun- 
ity of our day and other parts are 
hammering on the doors of this tu 
bulent world community of 1958. 
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If my choice of Hugo Black as this 
century's should 
to opinionat- 
ed, off-beat, screwy, there is, I believe, 
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in all and 
no top-flight Justices (ex 
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Scott ill-fame) have had poor a 
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in an era when his breadth of toler- 
ance, his J/aissez-faire attitude (not 
economic but philosophic) was not 
judicially a la mode. Hence, “the 
great dissenter’—and hence too 
Holmes’ fame. For his fame as a 
Justice, if not as a scholar, rests al- 
most exclusively on those ringing 
protests against the narrow and 
mean-minded rulings of his benight- 
ed brethren—protests whose fine 
phrases, because unedited, could flow 
much more freely than can the more 
responsible language of a majority 
opinion which lays down the law, and 
to which at least four Justices 
must Ask anv lawyer or law 
professor or judge to name off-hand 
as few as four or five important 
Supreme Court cases in which 
Holmes, during his almost thirty 
years as Justice, wrote the Court's 
opinion—and perhaps the point will 
come more Holmes the 
conscience of his Court, its best mind, 
ind its gifted wordsmith; he 
was never its leader and he was rarely 
its official spokesman when the big 
chips were down. 

By contrast, 
most of his 


other 


agree 


clear. was 


most 


Black, throughout 
two decades on the 
Court, has influenced, more than 
any other Justice, the course of Su- 
preme Court law. He has not done 
this by sitting in the middle and play- 
ing “swing-man” in close cases. On 
the contrary, he has taken a position 
considerably to the liberal left of 
Holmes’ old dissenting post, on both 
economic issues and questions of 
civil rights and liberties. By the sheer 
power of his mind and his arguments 
(plus a deceptive mildness of manner 
that used to fool opposing attorneys 
in Alabama courtrooms and _ hostile 


witnesses in Senate investigations), 
he has often won—as Holmes rarely 
did—a Court majority to his side. 
And even when he failed at first to 
put his view across, he has sometimes 
seen his old dissents turned later in- 
to law. 

Of course, Black’s influence has 
waxed or waned with the Court’s 
changing membership. (He has shared 
the bench and the conference room 
with 23 different men.) And _ his 
Court career can be roughly split in- 
to four different stages, in terms of 
the influence he has wielded. 

As a freshman Justice—first of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's appointees, 
first to break the ranks of the fabled 
Nine Old Men—and even after Stan 
ley Reed joined him as New Dealer 
No. 2, Black’s effective weight on the 
Court was practically nil. The re 
maining eight, then seven, Old Men, 
though no longer striking down fed 
eral laws (the Roosevelt Court Plan 
had turned that tide before even 
Black was appointed), stuck other- 
wise to their old conservative ways 
Black dissented liberally, futilely, and 
sometimes alone in several business- 
against-government cases—most no- 
tably in his learned insistence that 
corporations were not properly “per- 
sons” and so were not entitled to the 
protection of the 14th Amendment. 
Since this last was an effort to over- 
turn half a century of Supreme 
Court precedents, it was at least a 
mark—and a portent—of Black’s in- 
tellectual independence. 

With the appointment in quick 
Justices Frankfurter, 
Murphy—giving the 
five-man Court ma- 
influence suddenly 


succession of 
Douglas, and 
Rooseveltians a 
jority—Black’s 
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burgeoned. As senior member of the 
new group, he led the Court smooth 
ly through a year or two of the most 
consistently liberal 
history, the bulk of them in the eco- 
nomic field. But the honeymoon of 
the New Dealers was not to last for 
long. First Chief Justice Stone of 
the old HolmesBrandeis-Stone 
senting team, then ex-Professor-and 
Supreme -Court-expert Frankfurter, 
later brash and bright and ambitious 
Justice Jackson, each came to resent 
the fact that the mantle of liberal 
leadership was on Black’s shoulders 
instead of on his Balking at 
Black, these three began to join camp 
with reactionary Justice Roberts and 
to work on unmilitant middle-of-the 
roader Reed, to vote Black down 


decisions in its 


dis 


own 


akin to 
Douglas at his 


face of something 
Black, with 
side, now proved his latent strength 
and greatness. Unembittered by per 
sonal piques and _ jealousies, he 
fought quietly on throughout the rest 
of the Court’s New Deal decade to 
achieve the liberal ends he should 
not have had to fight for 
here but winning there, he remained, 
amidst the prima donnas, 
the Court’s most potent ind steadfast 
force, whether he lost or won. Strik 
ing proof of his strength and influ 
ence came with Jackson's headlined 
bleat from abroad—after frustrated 
Jackson lost the Chiefship to Vinson 
at Stone’s death in 1946—-that Black 
had “bullied” him on the Court and 
he would take no more of it. In the 
context of a judicial body, “bullied” 
could only mean out-argued and out 
persuaded; not deigning to dignify the 
blast with a reply, Black went right 
on out-arguing, out-persuading, out 
influencing the coterie that chal- 
lenged his liberal legal leadership 
Then came the sad summer of 
1949 when Justices Murphy and Rut- 
ledge had with Black 
and Douglas on most of the major 
issues that had split a squabbling 
Court—both died. With the naming 
of Clark and Minton to join Tru 
man’s two previous Justices, Burton 
and Vinson, the third stage of Black's 
Court career began. That stage 
marked the nadir of his influence 
since his freshman year on the bench; 
it also marked the nadir of the Court 
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of the Court became a “balancing” 
in individual freedoms against na 
tional security, in all their many fa 
cets; when, in ise after case, the 


“balance” was wickedly weighted 


against civil liberties hen the Smith 
Act and the McCarran Act and loyal 
ty programs and loyalty oaths and all 
the rest ere egu irly upheld The 
phi ast Justices Black and Douglas 
dlissenting’ becamé as common iS 
was “Justices Holmes and B l 
clissenting 1 quarter ot a century 
fore. Deeply ' both 1 but undis 
maved, Black is did Do las if 
firmed and reaffirmed his liberal 
faith, knowing that times—and 
Courts—can chang He ended his 
Dennis case (Smith Act it 

“There is hope, however, that in 
calmer times, when } nt pressures 
passions and fears s ide, this ot 
some later Court will restore the 
First Amendment berties to th 
high preferred place w re they be 
long in a free society 

Those pressures passions, and 
fears have scarcely subsided vet—but 
the slant of Court has started to 
change toward great solicitude for 
civil liberties And the man most re 


sponsible for that change is Hugo 


Black. The fourth and current stage 
of Black’s Court areer—a_ stage 
which has seen his influence steadily 
rising—began with the 
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For 
and 
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Warren il 
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most 


ind he has 
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Thus, to put it statistically, War 
ren during his first term voted on the 


opposite side from Black in 22 « 


iSes, 


during his second term, in onlv 12 
cases; during his third term, in two 
The number has gone up a bit since, 
but the cases are irely of any real 
import.) Thus too, the phrase “Jus 
tices Black and Douglas dissenting” 
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for a second time, the Court's 
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[The appointment of Justice 


nan turned the new trio into 


tet—reminiscent of the Black-Doug 
las-Murphy-Rutledge group of a de 
ide before—as Brennan too clicked 
» the strength and soundness of a 


tive dicial liberalism. And while 
four men are still a minority of nine 
they are infinitely more powerful 
than three; they have only to win one 
man to their side in any specific clos 
case n ] the threat of a og d I 
man nt which will 1 e the 
Chief Justice and the lear f tl 

Court 1 oO inducement to setting 

1 Majority opinion as a sitting-du 


target. Hence, the spate of liberal d 


cisions, based on a new Court respect 


for the Bill of Rights, that started 
last spring and has continued int 
the present term And though Doug 


and Warren and Brennan of 
the 


believe top 
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idS 
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who has come back into his judicial 
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Black still has detractors aplenty 


as every man with guts and integrity 
always has especially when he suc 
ceeds. Business may still hate and 
fear him—as it did in the old Senate 
investigation days—for his insistence 
that regulation in the public interest 


be something more than regulation in 


name only. Political and professional 
anti-Communists may scream—and 
even call for impeachment—at his 
simple conviction that the Bill of 


Rights means what it says. Self-styled 
“judicial 
may splutter that it is just 
propel the 
Court to protect civil liberti 


self-restraining passivists 
not the 


business of Suprem«¢ 


S avainst 


the legislative or popular will. The 
hating and screaming and spluttering 
have never deterred Black from doing 
the job he thought he ought to do 


As for me, I'll stick to Black as ou 
greatest Supreme Court Justice of the 
century. With the 
tions, the power of his intellect, and 
the strength of his gentleness, he has 
fought to make of 


force of his convi¢ 


our public law a 


more effective servant of the people 
whom it is meant to serve—and his 
fight is still being won. Indeed, I 


<} 
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vuuld be hard put to think of more 
than a name or two to compete with 
Hugo Black as 

American 


our greatest living 
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ucl Ste Auto Workers 
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The resolutions read m 
same, as if they had been drawn 
by the same committee or the same 
lawye! They decry corruption and 
emphasize the long historical criti 


cisms of the movement toward cor 


ruption in business and government 
hey point with pride to the purg 
otf Communism in 1949, affirm the 

faith in democracy, and ask, by te 

ence, a continued faith in tl 

tegrit here is an unde 


hurt pride and a bit of arrog 
more than one of the reso 
after all,”’ they claim, “we are the de 
fenders of the weak, the p1 tect rf 
democracy, the enemies of reacti 

Che records of action on resolutions 


r¢ 
Alt 


rthright 


f 
AFL-CIO. The g 


particularly in the 


Llity ie€aders ar 


mms are confronted with the guilt 
threatened, and expelled. It took 
moral courag » expel ten to twelve 
per cent of an organization’s dues 





paying membership, which the Team- 
sters represented. There is an evi- 
dence of good faith too on the part 
of the AFL-CIO in cooperating with 
the McClellan Committee. All of this 
is good, but not good enough. Not 
even Walter Reuther’s watch-dog 
committee of prominent citizens is 
good enough 


Both resolution and _ watch-dog 
committees begin with the wrong 
assumptions. Underlying their action 
is a declaration that the guilty should 
be punished. Underlying my own 
position is the affirmation that the 
unions must ask why they are the 
guilty. For a long time I have had a 
continuing argument with a labor 
publicist who says I have no right to 
demand a higher morality of labo: 
leaders than I do of any other mem 
the American economic com- 
munity. And I always reply to him, 
“Indeed, I do”—just as I demand a 
higher morality of churchmen who 
profess dedication to more than 
secular values. 


bers of 


If I could influence the labor move 
ment, there would be fewer resolu 
tions and more personal and institu 
tional introspection. It has long been 
my thesis that the tragedy of the 
labor movement has been its corrup 
tion by the mores of the world it 
once challenged. The examples are 
many and obvious in union practices: 


1—Its drive toward salaries of un- 
ion officers comparable to those of 
management. 


2—Its ostentatious accommoda- 
tions, in Washington and _ other 
cities where union headquarters are 
located. 


3—The quality of the accommoda- 
tions demanded by its representatives 
at conventions and meetings: hotels 
on the boardwalk in Atlantic City. 


4—-The Miami habit—-going South 
for winter convention vacations. 


5—Expense accounts and the use 
of money as a influence 
policy. 

6—The development of a “pork 
chopper” mentality—the distance be- 
tween those who live on dues and 
those who pay them. 


tool to 


7—A tendency of union officials to 
look at the union as my union; the 
members as my members. 


More than once I have pointed out 


30 


that the Dave Beck who fell so far 
was once the darling of the business 
community, and more than once I 
have been told by members of the 
business community of Detroit: “You 
can do business with Hoffa; he 
doesn't run off at the mouth and 
want to reform the world”! 


There is much concern in the labor 
movement because of the discrepancy 
in McDonald's $50,000 per year and 
the $100,000 or $150,000 of a U.S. 
Steel executive. It would be more 
relevant if the concern were expressed 
for the spread between the $50,000 
of McDonald and the $5,000 of the 
dues payers who provide it. 1 would 
feel more hopeful if a bit more mea 
culpa was in the protest of those who 
write more 
willingness to admit a common guilt. 


labor's resolutions, a bit 


The main trouble of so many labor 
leaders I have known is their lack 
of a sense of humor. They take them 
Perhaps because 
they came to powe! in the movement 
by much speaking, they have become 
used to their own They are 
poo! conversationalists; in other 
words, they are poor listeners. As in 
all tight power structures, there is no 
one to say “Nuts” to officer bombast, 
not even the court fool who in times 
past could both regale and instruct 
the king. There is little or no self 
criticism, and for all practical pur 
poses no historical criticism in the 
movement, no letters to the editor, or 
talk back to officers. Yet the move 
ment does respond to external criti- 
cism—thus it was in the 
corruption. 

The labor movement as a minority 
movement grew and prospered with 
its highest value expressed in loyalty 
for those in the common cause. In the 
power structure loyalty is an impor 
tant virtue in times of crisis, in war- 
time or strike, but it can muzzle 
criticism. The team is important, but 
the truth as men see it is more im- 
portant. Because of this stress on loy 
alty, and the supersensitivity of the 
leaders, there can be no equal ex- 
change between men nor little honest 
criticism. In order to make possible 
honest evaluation, I would begin 
with freedom in the movement itself. 

For example, the men who deter- 
mine the top policy of the Auto 


selves too seriously 


voices, 


case of 


Workers three years ago stressed the 
annual wage which was ratified by 
the convention. Then the educators 
went to work to indoctrinate the 
rank and file and succeeded. But that 
is not education, it’s indoctrination. 
Education, from my point of view, 
means the willingness to begin with 
an open end instead of a fixed agen 
da. It assumes that educators make 
available to the workers all of the 
facts, even those contrary to the line 


This willingness must rest on the 
leaders’ part in the labor movement 
as seen in their constant affirmation 
and dedication to their fellow men. 
Have they not, more than once, re 
solved that labor and the people who 
make it up are not commodities, but 
real flesh and blood persons? Be 
cause of this affirmation I have a 
tendency to be disturbed when a la 
bor leader speaks about 
or even of the “rank and file.” 


The real heart of my argument 
rests on the conviction that there can 
be no real education in a voluntary 
organization until there is a frank 
appraisal of power and power rela 
tionships in the area 
where power operates and power im- 
pinges. It just doesn’t make sense to 
study power relationships in the oth 
er man's back yard while utterly ig 
noring your own 

If the labor movement had a sense 
of humor or was self-critical, it might 
ask why it builds its political strategy 
on a two-party system and takes ad 
vantage of the factions within a 
single party—and at the same time is 
everlastingly afraid of factions or 
parties in its own ranks. Many labor 
spokesmen are as humorless as the 
most concerned Communists who in 
that it is freedom for the slate 
to be determined by the elite and vot- 
ed for or against by the members. 

Just listen to this, from the mouths 
of leaders of the Steel Workers in 
Chicago (the same men who speak 
so eloquently of democracy) as they 
denounce the followers of Don Rar 
ick, had the temerity to chal 
lenge incumbent leadership and 
organize a Dues Protest Committee 
which polled almost a third of the 
Steel worker vote in a recent election: 

First Joseph Germano, regional di- 
rector: “The Dues Protest Committee 
is a group of dissidents which num 
bers amongst its membership nearly 
all the Communists and Trotskyites 
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greatest 


known to 
union.” Al Whitehouse, another 
trict director, “Our 
enemies ompany 


that have 


said 
are the « 
within our ranks.” Charles Smith of 
the same rank declared: “Dirty rotten 
traitors are trying to destroy our un 
ion from within.” 


stooges 


Now, one has to be more than a bit 
stulfy to take oneself so seriously as 
to imply that every third steel worker 
is a divisionist, or a 
traitor! 


stooge, OF a 


Practically, the problem is the con- 
cept ol indispensability 
prevalent in the movement 
perpetuation is the aim instead of 
preparation of men to succeed to 
power and take over responsibility. 
It seems to me that the chief problem 
of the AFL-CIO is its rigidity result 
ing from the middle-age of its lead 
ers, the radicals of the 
Thirties. today are 
bodies, powerful organizations with 
no souls. Universally the plaint is: 
members do not the meet 
Really, why they? The 

structures are rigged, and 
unless it Is an 
more and 


whic h is so 


Self-per 


young 


Unions great 


come to 
ings. should 
power 
there is no ideology 
emphasis on more 
more security 


pay 


To counteract this, I would resolve 
to initiate all from 
from shop and local groups, and to 
bring these every 
conflicting view and syn 
thesis. Frankly, I do 
ion democracy 
feel free to 
Chere is utterly no hope, if the in 
cumbent power structure attacks op 
position as disloyal 


policy below, 
discussions 

then seek 
not believe un 
1S possible unless men 


into 


introduce controversy 


In essence, I am that the 
only men trusted with 
power are those who are willing to 
give it up. And the only organizations 
which can be trusted are those which 
have built in them, either by prece- 
dent or constitutional provision, the 
machinery for the transfer 
ot powel 

Recognizing men’s unwillingness to 
give up power, and organizational 
tendencies to self-perpetuation, | 
would invite the labor movement to 
amend its constitutions to place lim 
itations on the length of officers’ 
tenure; to incorporate in the election 
provisions the necessity for contested 


saying 


who can be 


orderly 
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elections; to make possible selection 
of candidates by petition; to prohibit 
the 
legates, permitting 
“rank and file,” the 
bers, to represent themselves. I would 
also place limitations on salaries and 
yardstick 
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‘ mployee s ol 
tion de 


unions as conven 
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so-called 


I woul l 
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emoluments. As a 
attempt to relate 
cers to those who pay dues 

As I have 


are not 


suggested, resolutions 
enough. To me the important 
“Mr. President, what do 
think of the 


who man the assembly lines? 
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Statistics, names on 
with the same dignity as yourselt 
the same capacity for decision?” 

Perhaps if all of 
of “power with” and 


us thought more 


less of ‘powel! 
over,” we would be less inclined to 
speak of “my” union or of the Steel 
Workers as the hierarchy at 1500 Com 


monwealth 


[he union is not merely 
There is no real hope for 
bevond until the 


permeated with 


its OLLicers 
resolution 
structure is 
new men and a new philosophy 


reiorm 
union 


Where to begin? In the first place 
f the 


move 


there needs to be a restoration 
which the labor 
was built. Today, the distances 


fraternity on 
ment 
between officers and members disturb 
me almost as much as the corruption 
Dave Beck's greatest sin was not pil 
fering; 1t was arrogance, contempt for 
those from whom he sprang. As I 
have said, the efforts to the 
corrupt have been top level efforts 
It is Meany and Reuther 
ethical practices committe¢ 
a war on Beck and Hoffa. So far there 
has been little or no sustained effort 
the rank and file in the 
And more than once, I have 
heard top leaders express their doubt 
about rank and file willingness to 
take a moral position: “We,” the top 
brass infer, “are a_ few pure St 
Georges fighting corruption below us 
and all around us.” 


purge 
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THE PETITION 


by Milton Mayer 


YY SAYS HERE that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the right of the 
people to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances—U.S. Con- 
stitution, Amendments, Article 1. 

But it doesn’t say that the people 
have a right to deliver the petition. 
It’s like my kids’ right to wish I'd 
give them fifty dollars every Thurs 
day alternoon—a right | recognize as 
inviolable. 

Article 1 is, in a word, a joker. It 
would not worry a dictator; he would, 
indeed, point to it with pride, as | 
do at home. And it would be no 
more meaningiul in a dictatorship 
than it turns out to be in a democracy. 

You remember Bloody Sunday? On 
Bloody Sunday a great mass of the 
starving poor in St. Petersburg, and 
I don't mean Florida, marched to the 
Winter Palace to petition their Little 
Father, the Czar, tor relief from their 
suffering. They didn’t march, ol 
course; they straggled; some of them 
crept, some crawled. They carried 
ikons. At their head priest. 
Their right to petition was in no 
wise abridged that day, but when they 
tried to deliver their petition, the 
Cossacks on horseback cut them to 
pieces. 

It's different here. 

The Bonus March of 1932 and 
General MacArthur's white horse at 
Anacostia Flats may remind you, very 
distantly, of Bloody Sunday. But now 
there’s a copper at the entrance to 
the White House. No horse. No 
flailing sword. Just a copper. And 
Congress has made no law. 

Last summer a petition got going 
around the country. It was not much 
of a petition, and it did not get going 
very far. It petitioned President 
Eisenhower to “take vigorous steps to 


was a 
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effect a ban on the testing of nuclear 
bombs.” 

Why President 
afraid to 


Eisenhower was 
mealy 
mouthed petition, I can not imagine. 
He could have received it, read it, 
and said, “That is precisely what Sec 


retary Dulles and I are trying to do, 


receive such a 


twently-tour 
not get 
doing it.’ 

If the petition had petitioned the 
President to ban the testing by the 
United States, whose chief 


But we can 
Russians to 


hours a day. 


the agree to 


execulive 
he is, he might have had good reason 
for ducking it. But if the petition 
had read like that, it wouldn't have 
had many signatures. 

\s it was, in spite of its mealiness, 
it did not have many signatures. The 
total was only 27,511, but Congress 
shall make no law abridging the right 
of 27,511 people to petition the gov- 
ernment, and it had not done so. 
Most of the signatures were from the 
New England and Northern Cali 
fornia areas, where the regional offices 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee had circulated it. 

The first batch of the petition 
sheets, with 10,034 of the signatures, 
was taken to the White House by 
Western Union messenger in July. 
Nobody knows who ever got them. 
In August the Cambridge office of the 
Service Committee got a letter from 
Chairman Strauss of the Atomic En- 
ergy written in behalf 
of the President. Chairman Strauss, 
acknowledging receipt of yrs., etc., 
could assure the sender that there 
was nothing to worry about. The 
radiation was no worse than that from 
your wristwatch. 

The letter from Chairman Strauss 
was that same letter received by 


Commission, 


everybody else who had written to 
the government, or to any employee 
thereof, high or low, on the subject 
It was a Madison Avenue phony, a 
form letter, personalized at the happy 
go-lucky taxpayers’ expense 
taxpayers 
killing them. 

This denouement did not 
Mr. Russell Johnson, the Peace Edu 
AFSC in New 


the same 


whose wristwatches were 


SALISLY 


cation Secretary Ol the 
England. His hot Mediterranean 
temper was aroused by the brush-off, 
or snowbank treatment, that the first 
batch of 

the frigid 
Chairman 


the received at 


hands ol 


peutions 
Scandinavian 
Strauss. 


So Johnson called a council of peace 


with his joint chiels of staif, and it 
was decided that Bert Bigelow would 
go to Washington and pick up the 
rest of the petition sheets, with 17,477 
them, at the Friends 
National 
with a covering letter to the 
President, they had lain 
for many months. (It 
Bert would then 


them to his old buddy, the 


Signatures on 
Committee on 
where, 


Legislation, 


moldering 
was now De 
cember.) deliver 
President 
President had 
Armed Forces, all 


Armed Forces being bud 


Bert and the been 


buddies in the mem 
bers of the 
dies. 3ert, who was still steeped in 
sin in those days, had commanded a 
while Ike was com 


manding the destroyers on land. Both 


destroyer on sea 


had gone on to higher things, Ike to 
the White House and Bert into Chris 
tianity. Bert's mother, unlike Ike's, 
may not have been a pacifist, but Bert 
had come around to thinking that it 
was more important that your daugh 
ter be a pacifist than your mother 


Meanwhile Johnson had written 
ahead to the FCNL in Washington to 
make an appointment for Bert with 
Maxwell Rabb, Secretary of the Cab 
inet. Bert thought he would talk 
with Max (an acquaintance of 
his in Massachusetts Republican pol 


over 


itics) the presentation of the petition, 
just how the President would want 
the ceremony staged, television, news 
Then would 
look in on Bert's wartime buddy, the 
President. 

When Bert got to Washington, the 
FCNL told him they had been trying 
for several days to arrange an appoint- 


reels, and so on. they 
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ment for him with Maxwell Rabb or 
with any other official who could 
prope rly receive the petitions and the 
letter to the Pre lent No dice. 
Ihere had been promises to call back, 
but no call had ever come 

Bert thought maybe he’d better hot 
foot it to 
petitions to the Presid 
President 


\ugusta and deliver the 
nt directly, but 
had left 
rest at Get 
earlier that 
not to have been 


it all on Bloody 


it seems that the 
his Augusta retreat tor a 
tysburg. (I forgot to say 
the Czar 
at the Winter! 


Sunday 

Bert call 
Max himself and find out what to 
do. He called Max at 10:45, 11:15, 
and 11:50 a.m., and 15 and 12:50 
p.m. Max was in, but Bert 
to talk to him 


turned out 
Pal ict 
} | } 


then decided he would 


never got 
four 
icily—it 
that “Mr 
' Bert 
not, 
it's mine. Max is a public servant, 
and I am the publi But Bert is too 
fellow to talk like that 
talks,” he reported 
secretary, a Miss 
assured 
trying to 
times I 
almost four 
the last 
minutes 


On one Ol 
occasions he was i 
was the 3lst of 
Rabb’s 


should 


rime 
December 
time is 
replied, “Of 


not is own 


have course 


nice a 

“Most of my 
later, “were 
Stewart 


with a 
During the calls she 


me that they “set 
something up.’ S 
asked to ‘hold’ 


minutes 


were 


veral was 


once tor 


and during 


once 


call, for more than ten 


indicated that while 


holding,’ and 


“Miss Stewart 


I was between calls, 
she was relaying upward the persua- 
sive reasons I had pre sented to her for 
arranging the acceptance of the peti- 
tions and the letter addressed to the 
President After ‘hold, 

formed me that ‘official practice and 
policy’ did not allow personal pres- 
entation of petitions, that if ‘they’ 
did it for the American Friends Serv 
ice Committee, they have to 


do it for others.” 


ome she in 


would 


At the end of Bert's first four calls, 
Miss Stewart promised to call Bert 
back in ten minutes. Bert waited, and 
then he called her At this point she 
informed him—for the first time 
that the White House was closing for 
the day. This after 1 
p.m. She offered to try to “set some 
thing up” for Bert to meet somebody 
on Thursday, January 2. Bert re- 
minded her that she had known all 
along that he had come to Washing- 
ton only for the day 


was shortly 


April, 1958 


Miss Stewart's final suggestion was 
—as it had been when Bert first called 
that he leave the petitions and the 
letter with the copper at the entrance 
to the White House. This the 
closest he could get, as a representa- 
American Friends Service 
winnel ol Nobel 


e€xecu- 


was 


tive of the 


Committee, the 


Peace Prize, to anybody in the 


tive branch oi the United States Gov 
ernment. But Congress shall make, 
the 


the 


and has made, no law abridging 
right of the people to petition 
government. 

Bert took 
letter to the 
FCNL ofhce 


sadder 


the 
the 


the 
President 
lett 
Dette! 

Artuucie l, 
letter 


petitions and 

back to 
Washington a 
out 


and 
but a informed a 
Amendments, man. john 


son released the 


to tne press 


the next day, and johnson wrote to 


his two Senators, Messrs. Kennedy and 


Saltonstall of Massachusetts, asking 


them il they could find anybody home 
White House for him 
Kennedy 
had 
and that a Mr 
there 
uuons. On 
livered and accepted, not by Mr 
liam Simmons but by Mr. Ei 
The Messrs 


identified 


at the 

Senator wired Johnson 
contacted the White 
William Sim 


accept the peu 


that he 
House 


mons would 


January 17 they were de 


Wil 
ney Simmons 
ney are only 
House aides. 

Iwo weeks later Mr 


senator 


Chuck ¢ 


Saltonstall’s secretary, 


1SON, 
re pled 
to Johnson's letter by telephone 
Chuck said that neither he nor Max 

that’s Maxwell Rabb, the man Bert 
talk to knew 
pe titions had been delivered. Johnson 
told him about the Messrs. Simmons 
and Chesney and expressed the hope 
that the petitions and the letter might 
be called to the President's attention 
Mr. Colson said he agreed that they 
should be and promised to do some 
thing about it and let Johnson know. 

On January 30 Sherman Adams, the 
Assistant to the President, 
Saltonstall, pursuant to 
Senator's request for information, that 
Mr. Chesney, still unidentified, had 
received the petitions, which “are 
now in the hands of the appropriate 
ofhcials and will, of course, have con 
sideration.” Chuck sent this on to 
Johnson, saying that he, Chuck, knew 
that the Senator was “pleased to have 
been of some assistance.” Johnson re 
plied gratefully, adding that he hoped 
that the “appropriate officials” would 


tried to whether the 


wrote to 


Senato1 the 


deliver the petitions and letter to the 
President. End of story 

Now tell me if I am wrong, Dut it 
seems to me that this little 
supports the blackly pessimistic view 
that l 
peutions are as 
Washington in 
St. Petersburg in 


incident 


petutions—even mealy-mouth 
meaningiess 
1958 as 

1905 

tive branch of the governm 
Massachusetts 


person of the 
responded to its weig! 
Johnson, but there 
the executive br 

the petitioners ac 

the executive did 
the determinatioi 


nucieal ATT 
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and peace are now the executive's. In 
1955 the President was empowered to 
go to war in defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores; in 1957 in defense of 
the Middle East; the legislative 
branch has surrendered the most fatal 
of all the powers of government into 
the hands, ostensibly, of the weakest 
President since Grant, actually into 
the hands of the men with whom the 
Miss Stewarts try unsucessfully to “‘set 
something up” for the citizens 

The nuclear tests—if they are tests, 
are not merely demonstrations to the 
Russians that our old man can lick 
their old man—are made in the name 
of military necessity. In the name of 
military necessity there is no protec 
tion against dictatorship and no limit, 
as Hitler showed, to the severity of 
the dictatorship. What the militarily 
unenlightened people think—the peo- 
ple who petition the government for 
a redress of such grievances as the 
government's dissemination of 
kemia—is of no consequence. 

What is going on here? What is 
going on is the rapidly growing remo 
tion of the government from the 
people to whom, in a democratic con- 
stitution, it is supposed to minister 
“This,” a learned man told me in 
Germany after the war, “is what reall) 
happened here in the Third Reich, 
and nobody noticed it. The govern- 
ment grew more and more remote. 


leu- 


There was no way to approach it. All 
communciation became one-way com 
munication—from the government.” 

Something like thirty million Jap 
anese have signed petitions against 
nuclear tests. Nobody pays any atten 
tion to them, number is 
thirty million seventy ol! 
eighty, not 27,511 out of one hundred 
seventy million 
anese government is not making the 
tests, but neither does it fall because 
of its failure to fight them. 

The noise made by the petitioners, 
in the process of circulating the pet 
tions, is educational. But the petitions 
are the President is 
busy autographing baseballs, present- 


and thei 
out ol 


Ot course the Jap 


undeliverable 


ing a bouquet 
Elk, OI 
Latin 
an “aide,” 


to the oldest living 
holding a reception for a 
American tyrant—and unless 
a Rabb, a Stewart, a Sim 
mons, or a Chesney, is able to call his 
attention to the matter via a news 
paper clipping, that the 
matter appears in the newspapers, he 
is protected against the knowledge 
that his countrymen have a grievance. 

The difficulty is historical. The 
Founding Fathers thought that the 
tyrant in White House would 
oppress all the people, if he could, 


assuming 


the 


and that all the people, called “the 
Amendment, 
might have a grievance against him. 


people” in the First 


But that is not the way it happens. 
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Times, as you may have noticed, have 
changed. 

The “tyrant” turns out to be a nice 
fellow, just like the rest of us, who 
likes to play golf and read an occa 
sional Western when confined 
to his bed. The government consists 
of bureaucrats in unimaginable num 
bers, all hierarchized and all unknown 
to the people, the Rabbs, Stewarts, 
And “the people” turn out to 
be, not the people, but the 27,511 per- 
sons who happen to and dare to sign 
a mealy-mouthed petition. 

The world we 

! 


the world 


he's 


et al 


will die in is not 
the Founding Fathers in 
tended. The democracy, like the dix 


tatorship, does not have to be afraid 


of the people; indeed, the democracy 


less so, because there the people in 
part oppress themselves and in part 
are unable to discover the identity 
of their oppressor in the government 
There 
cumstances, the person 


is left, in these melancholy cir 


So Bert Bigelow, who couldn't get 
Max or Ike or anyone else, got 
in a 30-foot ketch, along with three 
other persons, and set sail, and I mean 
sail, from San Pedro in February into 


to sec 


that immense area of the high seas 
which government ol 
the United States has piratically de 


the democrat 
clared “dangerous to all ships, air 
and personnel.” In that area, 
this month, the United States govern 
the executive branch there 


cralt, 


ment, 1.€., 
of, will explode more nuclear ammu 
nition, world’s leu 
kemia, two-headed 


hence 


adding to the 
bone cancer, and 


babies of a few 


These four will be 
unless their sinks en 
the U.S. government uses piratical 
violence against four of its own cit 
izens to keep them off the high seas 
Four petitioning not with 
their signatures, but with their lives. 
Four is still short of the two thousand 
or so who, carrying ikons, tried to 
petition to the Little Father in St 
Petersburg, but it is four more than 
none at all. 


generations 


there, 
route or 


persons 
boat 


per sons, 


One of these days, 1 am going to 
stop signing petitions and put myself, 
instead of my name, on the dotted 
line. That will be just as soon as I 
get rich enough and happy enough 
and tired enough of living. Many 
men have lived a long time, but none 
that I know of has ever lived as long 
as that. 
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Public Health's 
Greatest Success Story 














The Saving of Children 








A First birthday will be observed 
in the United States this year by 
about 300,000 babies who would not 
have survived infancy if they had 
been born forty years ago. Behind 
this dramatic fact the greatest 
story of American medicine 
and public health—and one which 
holds a lesson of the utmost signi- 
ficance for health at all ages. With- 
out the enormous advances of medi 
cal science it would have been impos- 
sible to achieve the progress made 
in saving the lives of our children, 
in sparing them much serious illness, 
and in giving them a far better start 
growth to healthy maturity 
than youngsters have ever had before 

But other factors also have played 
a vital role in the picture. Equally 
important have been improvements 
in hygiene and nutrition, the readi- 
ness of American mothers to apply 


lies 
SUCCESS 


toward 


the scientific gains—through adequate 


prenatal care, deliveries in the hos 
pital rather than the home, and pre- 
ventive medical care for infants and 
older children—and the shift in em- 
phasis in the pediatric branch of 
medicine from the treatment of acute 
diseas¢ to the prevention of need- 
less illness and the promotion of 
physical and emotional health. Much 
disability and premature death could 
be avoided by a similar accent on 
prevention in the field of adult 
health 

Another statistic graphically illus 
trating the benefits reaped by the 
young is this: about 100 years ago an 
American family had to have 12 chil- 
dren in order to raise six. The child- 
hood killers rampant in those days 
carried off the other six before they 
had a chance to grow through ado- 
lescence. In 1900, death was still claim- 
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ing one out of every four boys and 
girls in this country. Since then, and 
particularly during the past two de 
ades, the fear that a child might be 
snatched by death has lifted 
from millions of parents, provided 
the infant is normal at birth and 
receives good medical care. The mor 
tality rate for infants under one year 
has been cut by more than half since 
1935 and now stands at less than 30 
for every 1,000 live births. Even 
greater advances have been made for 
older children. Only one out of every 
2.500 boys and girls now dies between 
the ages of five and 14 

Once an infant survived the 
hazards of the first month of life, 
he is safe in the vast majority of cases 
The infectious ailments he will ac- 
quire will give him relatively little 
trouble. Parents need no longer fear 
the attack of such one-time fatal or 
crippling diseases as typhoid, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, meningitis, pneu 
monia, a variety of diarrheal condi 
tions, rickets and rheumatic fever 
Some of these diseases have been vir 
tually erased with the sulfas, anti 
biotics, vaccines, and vitamins. Oth 
ers are much milder than they once 
were and their after-effects are not 
nearly so serious 


been 


has 


Better knowledge of nutrition has 
made possible artificial feeding of 
infants with supplementary vitamins 
which supply the requirements for 
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growth and development. Pasteuriza 
tion of milk and other public health 
measures have eliminated 
sources of infection. Periodi 
cal examinations enable the p 

cian to detect early or incipient sick 
ness when it is 
treatment. 


drugs 


major 
medi 


most amenable to 
Immunization and potent 
either iltogether or 
modify the 
The 
standard of living and 
derstanding of preventive 
have increasingly led to an 
ment 
youngsters at 
at play 


A bask 


ind 


prevent 


severity of a host of 


diseases general rise in the 
growing un 
hygiene 
environ 
health of 


and 


conducive to the 


home, at school, 


criterion of a child’s health 
normalcy of development is pro 
vided by his body 
While stature and weight depend to 
a large 


be modified 


measurements 


heredity, they 
considerably by 


degree on can 
living 
conditions. If 


and 


youngsters are under 
underweight, the 
usually stems from poor eating prac 
and faulty 


influence of 


sized trouble 


tices other living habits 
The environment on a 
child’s native rate of growth is clear 
ly demonstrated by the fact that chil 
dren from the lower economi Ups 
ire often smaller than those of fam 
ilies that are better off 
ficiencies a higher 


Dietary de 
incidence of 
major 


and 


illness are among the reasons 
for this retarded development. The 
healthful living conditions 
made possible by higher incomes are 
giving more children a 
chance to develop within the limits 
of their heritage. Recent 
that American ind girls 
now six to nine per cent talle1 
and eight to 15 per cent heavier than 


their counterparts half a century ago 


One measure of the progress of 
medicine and of the hazards of mod 
ern life is the fact that accidents 
have replaced the contagious diseases 
as the leading cause of death and crip 
pling injuries in childhood and 
adolescence. Heading the list are mis 
haps in the home and the toll of life 
taken by automobiles and drownings 
Accidents now account for about one 
half of the deaths among boys and 
for one-fourth of the fatalities among 
girls in the United States. Much of 
this waste of life could be prevented 


more 


and more 
studies in 
dicate boys 


are 
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by more effective education designed 
to foster greater safety consciousness 
on the part of both parents and 
children. 

Although cancer is ordinarily as- 
sociated in the public mind with mid 
dle and old age, leukemia and other 
forms of malignancy take the lives of 
more youngsters between the ages 
of one and 14 than any other disease. 
Promising new drugs may now pro- 
long life for months or even years for 
some leukemia victims, but the 
disease is still fatal. 

In general, the communicable, 
respiratory, and diarrheal maladies of 
infancy and early childhood have 
been conquered. But some of them 
continue to present an occasional 
threat. Whooping cough, not so long 
ago a major menace for infants, can 
still strike with epidemic force. This 
highly contagious condition can us- 
ually be prevented, however, by 
immunization at the age of two or 
three months, w‘th two follow-up 
shots during the :.°xt two or three 
years. 

Among the virus diseases most com- 
mon in childhood, there has been 
an increase in recent years in the 


prevalence of infectious hepatitis, a 
form of jaundice which may leave 
its victims with permanent liver dam- 


age. Carelessness in the use of the 
blood derivative known as gamma 
globulin is believed to be an im- 
portant factor in the higher incidence 
of this ailment, for which no effective 
treatment exists. The severity of such 
other viral conditions as measles, 
chickenpox, and mumps has declined, 
even though there are still no vac- 
cines for any of them. While tem- 
porary immunity against measles can 
be obtained with gamma globulin, 
many doctors feel that the best and 
most lasting immunity is provided 
by having the disease. Because of 
better medical care and the avail- 
ability of drugs to fight off secondary 
infections, neither measles nor mumps 
is now serious in childhood. 


Polio and rheumatic fever, two of 
the worst crippling ailments, are on 
their way out. With Salk vaccine 
now readily available, paralytic polio 
is expected to become as obsolete as 
smallpox within a few years. Rheu- 
matic fever, which starts with strep- 
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tococcal infection and leads to im- 
pairment of the heart, can now 
usually be prevented with regular 
use of penicillin. Another important 
factor in curbing this disease has 
been the improvement in nutrition 
and in housing conditions resulting 
from the general rise in the standard 
of living. 

But bright though the picture of 
child health is, there is room for 
much further improvement. A major 
remaining dark spot is to be found 
in the complications of pregnancy 
and birth which still present medi- 
cal research with a_ tremendous 
challenge. Premature births and con- 
genital malformations continue to 
take a heavy toll among the newborn. 
And there is evidence that, even with 
our present knowledge, many of the 
infant lives now lost could have been 
saved through better obstetric man- 
agement and medical care during the 
early weeks of life. 

Many gains have been made in the 
reduction of death and injury during 
what is known as the _ prenatal 
period—from the last 20 weeks of 
pregnancy through the first month 
of life. Crucial landmarks in this 
progress have been better prenatal 
care of the mother, improved ob 
stetric procedures, more effective care 
of premature infants, control of in- 
fections and of respiratory and gastro- 
intestinal disorders that are particu- 
larly menacing in infancy, the suc- 
cessful treatment of Rh factor incom- 
patability in the infant's blood 
through complete transfusion replace- 
ment, and greater recognition of the 
role of oxygen at birth and in the 
first few weeks of life. 

But the wastage of the reproductive 
function still remains enormous. In 
the course of a year, about 650,000 
pregnancies are terminated by mis- 
carriages or result in live babies who 
either die at birth or are unable to 
survive the first month of life. An 
additional 330,000 pregnancies an- 
nually produce babies who are mal- 
formed in body and mind. These in- 
fants come into the world with such 
conditions as congenital deformities, 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and mental 
retardation. About 350,000 premature 
deliveries occur every year. Infants 
born before full term are especially 
vulnerable to disease until they can 
be built up to full size. 


There are two facets to the problem 


of prematurity, the biggest hazard 
associated with human birth. One of 
them is the prevention of the prema- 
ture onset of labor, and the second is 
improvement in the care of the in- 
fant born too early. Much more prog- 
ress has so far been made in saving 
the lives of premature babies, who 
are often kept for weeks in incu 
bators under special oxygen therapy, 
than in prolonging the period of 
normal gestation in many thousands 
of pregnancies—a‘’ measure which in 
itself is the best insurance for sur- 
vival of the offspring. 


One of the most common and ob 
vious causes of prematurity is tox 
emia, a complication of the latter 
half of pregnancy in which excessive 
ly retained salt in the body leads to 
an abnormal accumulation of fluid 
and an elevation of blood pressure 
This condition can seriously affect 
the fetus. While the precise cause of 
toxemia remains unknown, its ef 
fects can usually be modified through 
dietary control and bed rest if it is 
caught early enough. 

Among other reasons for prema- 
turity are a variety of physiological 
disturbances, including an upset in 
the mother’s hormonal balance. Early 
labor can be precipitated if certain 
female sex hormones fall below a nor- 
mal level. It may also be brought 
about by dietary deficiencies during 
pregnancy. A significant difference in 
quality of the diet has been found 
between groups of women who man 
age to bear their babies to full term 
and those who fail to do so. Consid 
erable attention has been attracted 
within the past year by a drug known 
as releasin, which compensates for 
the deficiency of a certain sex hor- 
mone involved in the process of de 
livery and is reported to be effective 
in many cases either in preventing 
premature labor altogether or in 
averting stillbirths if early birth can- 
not be stopped. 

While there have been many im 
provements in delivery techniques, 
birth injuries are still fairly common. 
About 10,000 infant deaths a year are 
reported to be directly attributable 
to injuries at birth, and many other 
babies are crippled for life. Death 
or injury can be caused by such things 
as the faulty choice of anesthesia, im- 
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proper use of forceps as well as failure 
to use them at appropriate times, and 
poor handling of the infant immedi- 
ately after birth. Birth injury is fre- 
quently the fault of the mother 
rather than of the obstetrician. If a 
woman fails to get proper prenatal 
care and to pelvic measure- 
ments, the obstetrician has no way 
of learning beforehand what special 
delivery problems he might encoun 
ter so that adequate preparations can 
be made for handling such difficul- 
ties. 


have 


The causes of congenital malfor- 
mations are still largely unknown 
Scientific opinion, however, has been 
increasingly veering from the 
concept that hereditary influences 
are paramount in such failures of 
normal development. The prevailing 
belief is that although constitutional 
weaknesses are transmit 
ted from parents to child, a variety 
of disturbances in the mother’s health 
during pregnancy plays a major role 
in producing defects of body or mind. 
Maternal infections and dietary de- 
ficiencies, accidents during pregnan- 
cy and mishaps at birth are now 
regarded as the principal reasons for 
the deformities which annually bring 
untold heartbreak to many thousands 
of families 


away 


sometimes 


measles and some other 
infections during early preg- 
nancy and over-exposure of pregnant 
women to X-rays are so far the 
only definitely established causes of 
congenital malformations. But experi- 
ments with animals, in whose off- 
spring scientists have produced arti- 
ficially some of the defects with 
which human babies are sometimes 
born, are gradually clarifying the 
mechanisms of abnormal develop- 
ment. These experiments and other 
studies are shedding more and more 
light on the nutritional requirements 
of the embryo for normal growth and 
on the sensitive metabolic exchange 
between mother and fetus. 


German 
virus 


In no medical specialty is the em- 
phasis on the prevention of diseases 
and on treating the whole person 
rather than isolated illness as strong 
as it is in pediatrics. One of the ear- 
liest and most important contribu- 
tions of this branch of medicine was 
the discovery and clarification of the 
fact that the child is not just a 
“little man,” that he has many char- 
acteristics—in the structure and func- 
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metabolism 
and nutritional requirements, and in 
his psychological and emotional 
needs—peculiar to his biologic age. 


tion of his body, in his 


In the early part of this century, 
the major effort of 
still concentrated on 


pediatrics was 
saving young 
rhe relatively few pediatricians 
in practice at that time and the gen 
eral practitioners carrying most of 
the load had their full fight 
ing off death on the threshold of 
life. But with the steady advances in 
medical knowledge, the character of 
the pediatrician’s job has drastically 
changed. Concentration on the dis- 
ease problem of the moment has giv 
en way to the over-all promotion 
of positive health by eliminating the 
detrimental influences which might 
interfere with the child's optimum 
growth and development, in the emo 
tional no less than the organic field 


With the the major 
contagious diseases and the expand 
ing knowledge of nutrition, the pedi 
has more time to look 
at the whole personality of the child 
and not just his arms, legs, lungs, and 
other organs. He can pay more at 
tention to the preventive aspects of 
medical care, including the social 
and psychological conditions which 
contribute to the child's health and 
sickness. Much of the pediatrician’s 
practice is now devoted to immuniza 
tion procedures and to periodic ex 
aminations designed to make sure 
that the child’s development is nor 
mal. Often functions in an 
advisory capacity to young parents 
Increasingly, his the 


lives 


hands 


conquest of 


atrician now 


he also 


interest is in 
amelioration of the factors that pro 
duce illness rather than illness itself 


The accent in pediatrics on the 
emotional aspects of growth is of 
special significance, for it is in the 
younger group that the best hope lies 
for prevention of mental disease in 
later life. Fostering in the child 
a sense of emotional security is 
the soundest precautionary measure 
against his caving in under the 
strains of adult life. A child’s feelings 


are a most delicate mechanism—sensi 
tive to the slightest wound of fear, in 
difference, and thoughtlessness. The 
chances of his becoming a casualty 
later on are immeasurably lessened 
by love and understanding and by the 
building of robust emotional health 
Here, of the mother 
crucial But an important func 
tion of good pediatric practice is the 
training of the mother, to help het 
understand meet the 
needs of her child for care and pro 
tection, emotional as well as physical 


course, plays i 


role 


and special 


At each stage of his development, 
the child is particular 
health hazards and has special psy 


( hologi al needs 


subject to 
Gradually he learns 
how to adapt himself to his environ 
ent and to physical 
ind emotional challenges. To 


resist illness 


successfully, he needs suitable 

ance, at home, at school, and medical 
ly. Pediatric authorities feel strongly 
childhood 
which are highly impressionable ages 
and marked by an 


anxiety to 


that and adolescence, 
abnormal 
olfer a 
inculcating 
that will 


almost 
conform, 
opportunity for 
health habits 
lifetime 


unique 
sound 


last for a 


ry? > 
progress 


The spectacular | against 
the ravages of the infectious diseases 
is certain to have an increasingly pro 
found effect on health in middle and 
old age. A number of the ailments 
once prevalent in childhood usually 
left serious after-effects if they did 
not kill their victim outright. This 
meant that many thousands of young 
sters grew up with weak hearts, poor 
vision or hearing, and many other im 
pairments of vital organs, which 
made them particularly susceptible to 
the degenerative diseases 
The development of sound minds and 
bodies in childhood and adolescence 
is the best guarantee of health in lat 
er years. But with the 
foundation now generally laid in the 
early years, health cannot be taken for 
granted. It can be squandered by 
poor living habits and by failure to 
heed the danger signals of incipient 
disease. Other branches of 
might well take a page out of the 
book of pediatrics by laying far 
greater emphasis than they now do 
on the preventive approach toward 
health care. 


later on 


even good 


medicine 
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The Bridge on the River Kwai 





A FILM MASTERPIECE 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


ye REAL explosion of The Bridge 
on the River Kwai began even 
before the cameras started turning, 
late in 1956—and we may be sure 
that we will hear the noise from now 
on, in any talk about the outstanding 
movies of our time. One of the loud- 
est, longest pre-production publicity 
bombardments since Gone With the 
Wind kept up a drumfire of an- 
nouncements about the location 
shooting in Ceylon, tidbits of anec- 
dotes about the actors and crew, and 
everything from the 
miles of jungles cleared in building 
the bridge and the replica Japanese 
prison camp to the quantities of “suc- 
culent leafy fuel” fed to the working 
elephants. From the sound of it, The 
Bridge was bound to be a “big” 
movie, in the tradition of screen spec- 
tacles guaranteed by hoopla and bally- 
hoo to be “colossal” and “stupendous” 
at the very least, with a skyful of 
stars, a “cast of thousands,” and may- 
be even a story somewhere in all the 
epic entertainment. 


statistics on 


On the screen, The Bridge on the 
River Kwai is big, without question. 
But there is so much more to the 
picture than its gigantic size that the 
adjectives conventionally used to 
boom out approval of movies are 
made pitifully small—and some critics 
even lost all their words, ending up 
with the truest praise of anything 
graphic: that it is impossible justly 
to describe it. What must be said 
about it, without in any way substi- 
tuting words for what is essentially 
cinematic, has to do with appreciative 
criticism of how it was made. Rarely 
have all the elements of a film been 
so artfully coordinated and fully real- 
ized upon the screen. And, for once, 
the qualities of lavish spectacle, sus- 
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penseful action, and star performances 
have meaning beyond immediate 
entertainment. 

The Bridge on the Rwer Kwai is 
not only a pleasure to see in the the- 
ater, but is a profoundly serious work, 
saying a great deal about the ironies 
of modern warfare in ways that are 
striking and thought provoking. If it 
is remarkable that film has 
been made at all at this time, it is 
perhaps even more remarkable that 
it has been made so well—that it is 
actually a major event in the course 
of our thinking about matters of war 
and peace, as well as in the history 
of the movies. 


such a 


There is no doubt that the inten 
tions of the film are serious, from the 
very opening shot of doves wheeling 
over the thick, green expanse of 
jungle—which is repeated at the end, 
after the great bridge that had cost 
so much in pain and sweat has been 
destroyed, and almost all the leading 
figures in the futile enterprise have 
been killed. But the seriousness of 
the film is animated in its profound 
ironies, the bitterness of which is 
pointed up by actions and situations 
of high comedy, edged always by rev- 
elations of cruelty and suffering. This 
pervasive irony has its greatest impact 
through some truly remarkable char- 
acterizations—people who are pre- 
sented with such creative vigor of 
direction and performance that they 
become superbly real. Director David 
Lean has drawn magnificent portray- 
als from the cast, led by Alec Guin- 
ness, Sessue Hayakawa, Jack Hawkins, 
William Holden, James Donald, and 
Geoffrey Horne—and fitted these so 
deftly into a _ rhythmically-ordered 
whole that the characters have an un- 
forgettable actuality. 


We never see “‘real’’ people on the 
screen, of course—except in news- 
reels and some documentaries, where 
the camera is actually a spectator, 
and not an eye intruding itself so 
deeply into what is happening that 
what it sees is completely changed 
What we mean when we speak of the 
“reality” or 
in a dramatic movie like The Bridge 
is that they are complex, rounded 
persons in themselves; not just paste 
board figures advertising ideas or 
speaking memorized but 
people who are seen vividly to feel, 
think, and behave—whether 
badly—as separate, distinctive indi 
viduals. In movies, the char 
acters are so one-sided, as heroes or 
villains, that they can be presented 
from the start as fully-outlined fig 
ures. From then on, it is fairly clear 
how they will act in situa 
tions, the only possibility of variety 
arising out of the different styles or 
mannerisms of the actors playing the 
roles. 


“actuality” of characters 


speeches, 
Ww ell or 


most 


various 


In The Bridge, director Lean 
brings out the personalities of the 
characters gradually, so that we learn 
about them in a manner somewhat 
like that whereby we get to know 
people in everyday affairs. Their 
overall qualities and their different 
quirks emerge in the ways they be 
have in various circumstances, follow 
ing the painstaking attention to num- 
berless details, the “series of little 
touches,” by which Lean believes a 
director and an actor achieve the illu 
sion of reality upon the screen. More 
than this, Lean creates in his editing, 
his montage, a deliberate counter 
point of characterization, wherein the 
individual figures are played against 
one another like contrasting and 
blending melodies. Guinness’ right 
eousness in proclaiming that his offi- 
cers will not do manual work is 
played, in expressive close-ups, against 
Hayakawa’s incomprehension that de- 
feated soldiers can have codes of con- 
duct. A shot of Guinness proudly 
planning the building of the bridge 
is cut to one of Hawkins happily 
planning to blow it up—with an im- 
mediate sense of the irony of these 
two quite different men pursuing op 
posite purposes, each in the name of 
the highest military values. 
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by the end of The Bridge, we know 
Guinness’ absurdly conscientious Brit- 
ish colonel; Hayakawa’'s arrogant yet 
pathetically bewildered Japanese pris 
on-camp commandant; Hawkins’ al- 
most boyishly enthusiastic professor 
turned-commando, Holden's unwill 
ing, unmilitary, yet heroic fighter; 
Donald's humane, sensibly 
doctor; and Horne’s clerk testing his 
ability to kill in cold blood. We 
know them, but we do not know with 
absolute certainty 


act in any case, as in the usual movie 


outraged 


how they would 


of the good guy and his girl 


force of the characterizauuons 
has had no impact more significant 
than that upon Pierre Boulle, 
created the book from which the 
is taken, and 
screenplay with 


i he 


who 
film 
collaborated on the 
and 
producer Sam Spiegel. In a Parisian 
Nef, Boulle wrote of 
having his doubts about the transfor 
a work that 
place in my heart 

them dispelled from the 
lirst images 
“The characters” (translating freely) 


into life and 


directo Lean 


magazine, La 


mation ol has “a special 
seeing 
moment the 


flashed 1 mm the 


and ol 
screen 


‘sprang without any 
identifed them 


actions, the imag 


effort on my part 
selves with the abs 
inary beings that had been created in 
solitude and behind 
doors. Without difficulty, | recognized 
their features, the way they bore them- 
their silences, and the delib- 
intonations of their voices. If 
their words were not exactly those | 
had given them to say, the essence of 


silence closed 


selves, 
erate 


their speech was fully respected, and 
this is what Each of them 
therefore appeared to me miraculous- 
ly like the model | 
also animated and transfigured by the 


unique spirit of the actor.” 


counts 


had created, but 


In this recognition of the separate 
identity of the cinematic transforma 
tion of his literary work, Boulle re 
veals a sensitive appreciation of the 
essential differences between the 
movies and other forms of art. The 
crucial point is that the changes made 
in bringing The Bridge to the screen 
were not made to dilute its intention. 
Boulle expresses certain reservations 
about some of the things in the film 

most importantly, the matter of 
the destruction of the bridge. Boulle 
would have left it, as in the novel, 
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military 
futility, in the midst of the chaos of 
the climax 


standing as a monument to 
But he respects the rea 
soning of Lean and Spiegel in choos 
ing to give the audience the emotional 
release of seeing the symbol of ab 
surdity shattered 

Whether we with Boulle o1 


with Lean and Spiegel, we must als 


agree 


recognize that making literary image 


come to life on the demands 
much 


screen 


more than simply trying t 
photograph what an author has d 
scribed in words. 
suggestion he 
making to Lean 
there might be a “compromise 
having the bridge 
in the fancies of one of the characters 
Such a 


commonplace 


Boulle points ridi 
cule at a himse 


thought of 
appeal blown 


device would have been 


artificiality 7 the 
certain Le 
pointed out 
weakened rather than 
ened the climax. It is the recognition 
on the part of one artist of the prob 
lems of another in a differe 
way 


screen, as Boulle is 


would have and would 


have 


Sire ngtl 


nt mediun 
a surrender 
cheapening of intentions 


not in any to €asy 


There has been some comment, by 
critics in several countries, about the 
conversion of one character, “Shears,” 
into an American, in order to accom 
modate the services of William Hold 


en, who wields considerable bo 
But here again, it is 
that 


willingness to 


appeal 
take to 
movie 


think this is just 
make 
change, no matter how outrageou 
little more vul 


characte! ft Shear 


order to guarantee a 
gar appeal. The 
actually enriches the meaning of the 
satire of strictly military think 
particularly in its 


form. He 


peculiar Brit 
i 

COUTAaLZCOUS 
Dut an 


wants nothing better 


ind goldbr ck his way 
\t one point, he bitterl: 

the true civilian’s virtue 

ile in reilusing to 

he book, whic 

wounded commando 

by Jack Hawkins, 


doned His I'm 


ou here to die,” s 


sh yuld 


case lor ile, tor sanity 
rejects that proverbial 
try, that can accept deati 
show,” because it is the 
It is an added irony 
the civilian Shears 
cause Guinness 
soldierly ol 
soldierly le sec 

has been building ft 


to be destroved. In ta 


of Shears’ Ameri 








iC vad 
“in 
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liantly counterposed to that of the 
British doctor, played with rich in- 
sight by James Donald, who also raises 
his voice for sanity, among the British 
who are actually working on behalf 
of the Japanese. 

Boulle himself praises the subtle, 
yet forceful harmony of cinematic 
elements that Lean achieves, citing 
the perfect integration of the smallest 
roles into the whole work. We may 
add admiration of his control of pho- 
tographer Jack Hildyard’s dramatic 
framing in the CinemaScope format, 
and the rich values of his Technicolo1 
work, exploiting to the fullest the 
qualities of an authenticity of locale 
which are so often wasted or falsified 
in shooting on location. 


Another striking example of the 
careful preparation and merging of 
details, reflecting the two years’ 
planning that preceded actual pro 
duction, is the inspired use of Ken 
neth J. Alford’s World War I march, 
Colonel Bogey, as the basis of the 
musical score by Malcolm Arnold. 
This swinging tune, whistled by the 
British prisoners as they march along, 
conveys just that sense of irreverence 
for military pomposity intended in 
the original—even without the raw, 
now almost forgotten lyrics that vivid 
ly described the Colonel and life in 
the Army. 


That all the elements were there, 
to be ordered and recreated by Lean 
into the complex unity of the finished 
work, must be credited, after all, to 
the producer Sam Spiegel. Spiegel, a 
rare, free-wheeling independent whose 
other films include The African 
Queen and On the Waterfront, should 
be admired for wanting to make a 
film of Boulle’s unusual novel; then, 
for his collaboration upon the script 
and his provision of all the innumer- 
able materials and facilities required 
in so complicated an undertaking; 
and finally, most of all, for sustaining 
the integrity with which the work was 
made. For the integrity of The Bridge 
on the River Kwai is as powerfully 
apparent as its creativity is vitally 
engrossing. Boulle, watching his 
deeply cherished creation being trans- 
formed upon the screen, remarked, 
“Altogether, the production of the 
film makers gave me one of the great- 
est satisfactions that can be known 
by a novelist.” In so doing, a master- 
piece of our time and of movie his- 
tory was made. 
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Beals’ ‘Calumnious Concepts’ 


Dear Sirs: 


It is with great surprise that we have read 


in your January issue an article, “Latin 
America Afire,” by Carleton Beals, which 
contains erroneous, infamous, and calumni 


Dominican 
and its political directors 
Ihe Dominican 
from that described by distorted inventions 
by Mr. Beals, apparently in setting 
forth his ideas had followed the pattern of 
the yellow North American 
controlled by known and open sym 
pathizers of the Red cause, which keeps the 
sane opinion of the North American citizen 
wholly confused 
We believe that readers merit an 
honorable picture corresponding to the 
truth, and that they should not be defrauded 
as in this instance 
We hope that in the future when your 
chroniclers refer to the Dominican Repub- 
lic that before setting out to prejudge our 
country and its great men, that they will 
first build properly on many other sources 
of honorable and objective information 
available in our country or that they will 
visit us in order to observe personally our 
reality 
Dr. O. ALVAREZ MAINARDI 
President of the Dominican Press Society 
Ciudad Trujillo, D. R 


ous concepts of the Republic 


reality is very different 


who 


sensationalist 


press, 


your 


Beals Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

It is not necessary to repeat that there are 
no free parties in the Dominican Republic 
and no free press, and that the Press Society 
in that country is merely a creature of the 
dictatorship, its head chosen for his supine 
obeisance to the tyrant 

I know of no great men in the Dominican 
Republic, only the corrupt and cruel dicta- 
tor and sychophants. The worthy Domin- 
icans have been tortured and killed over the 
years, or driven into exile, where numbers 


of them have been assassinated, even on 
American soil. 
Any information that could be obtained 


through ordinary channels in the Dominican 
Republic would be merely the propaganda 
of the dictatorship and personally, since so 
many of my friends have been murdered 
there and abroad, I find that it is the one 
country on earth, and I'm not usually hesi- 
tant about such things, that I’m afraid to 
visit. 

As for the present press of the Dominican 
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Republic, scarcely an issue appears without 
lauding the dictator to the skies. In my files 
I have clippings referring to him as Alex 
ander the Great, Caesar, Pericles, Napoleon 


Washington, Lincoln, Bolivar, Cromwell 
Cortes, Jesus Christ, and God. Day after 
day this rolls forth 


Among the most notorious boot-lickers of 
the land is Dr. Alvarez Mainardi 
CARLETON BEALS 
Killingworth, Conn 


No New Nixon 


Dear Sirs 
is a new Nixon 


to deserve to 


Your suggestion that there 
and that 
be President in place of Eisenhower 
contrary to the facts 


he is sufficiently new 
runs 


In attacking the Demo 


crats recently, Vice President Nixon stated 
that the last five conventions of the Demo 
cratic Party had been dominated by “its 


ADA wing.” 
about 22 years ago, since national nominat 
ing conventions are held four 
and nearly two years have gone by since the 
last one. But ADA has been in existence 
only about eleven years. I know, as I was 
at the founding convention 

The 
ous of the 


That makes a period beginning 


every years 


“new” Nixon is contemptu 
truth—when he thinks he can 
with it—as the old who 
ran against Helen Gahagan Douglas, and 


used a baseless Communist smear against her 


just as 


get away Nixon, 


as the heart of his campaign 


Incidentally, if he really has new and lib 
eral principles, there is no reason for attack- 
ing the ADA. For ADA'S stand on civil 
rights, on prompt and effective remedies for 
the recession 
ployment 
favor of increased economic aid and liberal 
ized tariff provisions, is along the 
what the allegedly “new” Nixon is supposed 
to stand for 


and to bring about full em 


and its foreign policy stand in 


lines of 


ALFrep Baker Lewis 
New York, N. Y 


Dear Sirs: 

You write regarding Nixon that he “has 
been so careful to say the right things much 
of the time lately.” To be sure, and so it was 
in the past, and it mattered not whose lives 
were wrecked nor how many were otherwise 
anguished—he then said the “right” things 
in order to advance and now admits to hav 
ing been a “very young and very hungry 
politician.” He remains a very hungry poli 
tician, hungry enough to cover his spots 
sufficiently for a British journalist to ask 
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whether he is doomed forever because he 
sinned before 
You yield to no one in loathing the old 
Nixon who has so much to live down, but 
you would take a chance with an older 
hungrier, trickier politician implying he 
would live up to the “right” things he now 
says. Ike with no such past is still impos 
sible but Tricky Dickie has not even 
reached that stage 
Dre. Racepn R. SACKLEY 
Chicag Ill 
Dear Sirs 
Eisenhower should n resign. This pro 
posal forfeits The Progressive’s claim to be 
ing a source of serious political guidance 
for liberals 
Our system works a rding to form when 


the majority of the American voters get the 





President they want. Eisenhower's current 
performance is neither fh nor surprise 
Ihe American people had a crystal-clear 
four-year demonstration of a genial incom 
petent who announced and practiced, and 
now continues, delegation of his office to the 
agents of our monopoly corporations 


the 


hey were promised 


The overwhelming majority of voters 


are getting exactly what 


There was no deception The fact that The 
Progressive believes the voters were unper 
ceptive is hardly reason for Eisenhower to 


disregard his mandate. Moreover, for him 
counsel 
elected him 


proposal gives us 


to suddenly 
would be to 
rhe consequence of your 


accept your contrary 


betray those who 


advocacy of the new Nixon. This sparkling 
contrived personality is erected on the char 
acter of that “young—and very hungry 
politician.” A completely candid answer from 
Nixon to the impressionable Englishmen 
might have been 

“Gentlemen, if I hadn't planted my hob 
nailed climbing boot on Helen Douglas's 


neck while reaching for support of Joe Mc 
Carthy’s friends and patrons, I wouldn't be 


here today to impress you by saying the 
‘right things.” ” 

Everett TArt 

Glen Lake, Minn 
Dear Sirs: 

In your February issue editorial, “The 
President Should Resign,” you say you have 
affection for Eisenhower, that he is one of 
the most decent men in_ public life 
today and his dedication to peace is gen 


uine and his devotion to the general welfare 
unassailable 

You follow this by some pertinent remarks 
on Dulles, his moral depravity, his arrogance, 
refusal to try 
Yet 
greatest 


his breaking of promises, his 
to make peace with Russia 
man whom Ike calls “the 
of State this country has ever had.” 

Ike says he is for he does very 
little towards urging all efforts to negotiate 


this is the 


Secretary 


peace yet 


with Russia. To me, his “open skies” pro 
posals like “neutralizing space” are unreal 
and childish 

Ike speaks for foreign economic aid and 


nullifies it by asking for money for 
arms. He speaks for a lower tariff and pet 
sonally raises the tariff on special items 
presumably at some special request 

Ike was the one who said that anyone that 


more 
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wanted security could find it in jail. He 
himself has had complete security ever since 
West Point. He 


medic insurance 


he entered has given li 


} 


service to a! public 





power 
thei 
known enemies t 


education, housing and then arranged 


attrition by appointing 


their regulatory boards 

Ike has given lip service to civil rights 
Yet he plays golf at a segregated club in 
Georgia, the state where Koinonia Farm is 
being wiped out by the most illegal methods 


including violence 
His attitude towards civil 


liberties is well 


known. He lifted no finger against M« 
Carthy: he has done nothing against the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Act; against 
black-listing, lovalty oaths, persecution of 


people for political or religious beliefs, the 


denial of our right to travel, and so on, ad 
nauseun 
And you have affection for hi: You say 
his devotion to the general welfare is un 
assailable. Well, I assail it here and now 
Dororny BENEDK 
Chico, Calif 
Dear Sirs 
It is with great disappointment that we 


read your editorial giving a degree of ap 


proval to Nixon as President. The last thing 
we expected was to see the Editor f The 
Progressive add his voice to the New Nix 
on” chorus 

It is nonsense to attempt to justify your 


position on the grounds that a man’s past 
should not be held forever against him. Re 
marks he is reported 1 have made to the 
effect that he is sorrv for having done the 
vicious things he did are exactly the kind 
of thing one would expect from a politica 
opportunist who now realizes that his past 
might be a political liability 


If Nixon wants to demonstrate a change 


of heart, why doesn't he do as Senator Cain 


we don't hold his 


did? Certainly past against 
him, because he worked hard to undo the 
very wrongs he helped to create. The pair 
fully obvious fact is that Nixon has done 
nothing like that. Furthermore, there is one 
basic difference between a man such as Nix 
on and a man such as Harry Cain. The lat 


ter behaved in a reactionary manner because 
the right 
he was following his principles. Nixon, on 


the other 


he believed he was doing thing 


hand, according to your own qu 
that he the 
wanted to get elected to of 


tation, admitted behaved way he 


did because he 
hee at any cost 
FREDA SASss 


Mass 


SAMUEL AND 
Pittsfield, 
Dear Sirs 
Nixon 
who live in his 


In your January number, y 
This I deeply regret, for we 
district are 
is getting 
clever, 


ul praise 
not deceived by the build-up he 
We know him to be exceedingly 
through in 
sinuating, and so getting people to believe 
untruths 
It was enlightening to read, in the N 

Republic 
men in 


but as ruthless as clever 


of his associating with big business 
New York 
terest. Actions speak louder than words to 
those who know them but the press does not 
give his voting record, nor facts such as the 
China Lobby’s having sent a man across the 


This shows his real ir 





continent to form a “Citizens for Nix 
Committee Surely he has shown himself 
to be far more interested in Richard Nix 
han i he welfare of people and sing 
rather than decreasing what de racy W 
ha ‘ 
Mrs. CLARA STURGES JOHNSON 
Claremont, Calif 
Dear Sirs 
In the Janu y ssue you x l H 
lay Greetings” to Vice President Nix witt 
he comment that his “newly unveiled oO 
n civil rights and foreign ¢ 
kes } seem. for the mom«e . 
ewhat less forbidding f f 
! he Nixon of old 
Is a nsistent re« 1 for ten vears 
haracterized is wly veiled Mr 
Nixon's recor ar and car 
enged 
As a Congress if he voted for 
ry tax bill and f 1 voluntary FEP( 
He supports ! Greek-Turkist 
ora 1 the Marshall Plan 
Mav be the greetings shou! yg 
f T) I ¢ and I t ‘ 
‘ ) i eginning to VAKE t 
that Mr. Nixon reallvw has wl akes 
lead tl na n in these critical 
Frep L. DIxon 
Washi n, D«A 
Dear Sirs 
I $a hat I am shocked to read in the 
pages of The Progr ive anything implying 
nt » Richard Nixon is putting it 
It seems hat until he acknowledges 
his opy stic and dishonorable bel 
and s erely attempts to make restitution 
t He (,ahag Douglas. Alger Hiss, and 
ill the other persons he ruined for his ow 
pe tical acy he can only « ce i 
he change in fa is just another evidence 
f his unreliability. Certainly the foundatior 
he has laid for a political career is n om 
inspire conhdence of the serious and 
soienti is cliizen 
Mrs. Ermer DANIELS 
Sacramento, Calif 
‘ . 
Lens’ Inaccuracies 
Dear Sirs 
It is unfortunate that an article written 
about such an important event as the second 
convention of the AFL-CIO was written ir 
such a sloppy manner. Sid Lens, in his 
article, “Upheaval in Labor's Ranks t 


February Progressive is guilty of misplaced 
emphasis as well as a number of factual 
mMmaccuracies 

For example the general tone f the 
article implies that President Meany op 
poses corruption in labor's ranks because 
he’s fearful of the McClellan Cx ittes 
Those who know him best feel that Meany 
is one of the dwindling number of Amer 
icans who actually believes in Thou shalt 
not steal” as a properly moral attitude rather 


than one dictated by fear, as Lens implies 


The charges against Hoffa encompass a lot 


4) 











more than “association with gangsters.” The 
AFL-CIO levied a number of specific charges 


personal profit and advantage.” (This charge 
involved the selling out of a Teamsters strike 







against the Teamsters. Hoffa was included in return for monetary reward.) 

in each of the following by name: 3. “Improper activities relating to health 
1. “Use of union funds for personal and welfare funds.” 

purposes.” 4. “Failure to comply with the provisions 
2. “Use of official union position for of the AFL-CIO ethical practices Code Num- 











































INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


David Dubinsky, President 
Memo To: Morris H. Rubin, Editor, The Progressive 
From: Gus Tyler, Director, IULGWU Training Institute 
Subject: A DIFFERENT KIND OF JOB OPPORTUNITY 


It occurs tome that the kind of young men and 
women who read your magazine would be actively in- 
terested in a job—and a challenge-—that others of 
their generation have accepted and turned into a 
rewarding way of life. 


The International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to prepare 
young men and women for careers in labor leader- 
ship. The one-year course combines classroom and 
field work. Those who complete the course are as- 
signed to a full time job with the union, 


With the job comes the challenge—to provide 
the kind of dedicated and ethical leadership that 
will make the American labor movement the creative 
social force it seeKs to be. 


The Training Institute is now in its eighth 
year. 108 of its graduates now hold union office 
in the ILGWU. Virtually all started as organizers— 
to learn the labor movement at the grass roots. 
While some continue at this mission as their first 
and enduring love, others branch out to take on 
responsibilities as business agents, local union 
managers, educational and poltical directors, 
area supervisors, time study experts, etc. 


There is nothing soft or cushy about any of 
these jobs. But then we are not looking for young 
people who want the easy plush life. We want those 
who will enjoy the sting of challenge in the three- 
dimensional world of flesh and blood people con- 
fronted with raw existence. 


To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Institute, 
1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 












ber 1 with respect to local union charters.” 

5. “Relationship between Vice President 
Hoffa and notorious racketeers.” 

In spite of this indictment against the 
president-elect of the Teamsters, Lens says, 
“There seemed to be an indecent haste in 
tossing out the Teamsters * although 
the accused had had a hearing seven months 
before expulsion 

Lens wrote “it has the ex 
ecutive right affiliates it 
they were adjudged guilty The AFL-CIO 
has never said it has the right to interfere 
in any international union. What it is say 
ing, however, is that a union guilty of cor 
ruption, if it wants to stay affiliated to the 
AFL-CIO, in certain cases must accept an 
AFL-CIO representative to act as monitor to 
supervise the housecleaning. This is diffe: 
ent from saying the AFL-CIO has power to 
send a monitor into an international union 


[| AFL-CIO} 


to monitor these 


Certainly 
the Bakers Union 
“business unionism” is a gross 
The term “business unionism” 


to say that Cross’ 


were 


activilies in 
with 
distortion 


synonymous 


implies pure 
and simple concentration on wages and work 
ing conditions as contrasted to the view that 
unions ought to concern themselves with all 
issues affecting the community and the na 
tion. Business unionism today certainly im 
plies a narrow social philosophy but this is 
something different from equating it with 
stealing 
Nothing is more needed today than a 
critical analysis of the labor movement. Un 
fortunately the 


Lens article does not fall 


into that category 
Bos Repas 


Williamston, Mich 


Preoccupation with Death 


Dear Sirs: 


Senator Neuberger is to be commended for 
acknowledging the stirrings of conscience 
that afflict him over the failure of our so 
ciety to deal with the problem of cancer 
while it appropriates 40 billion for war. Yet 
both candor and the political realism that 
the Senator possesses should prompt him to 
acknowledge that his half-billion dollar bill 
for cancer research chance of 
passage 


hasn't a 


The pitiful young victims of cancer do 
not stand alone as a rebuke to our maniacal 
preoccupation with the death 
Many thousands of children and their par 
ents die every year because they do not get 
enough to eat, at the same time that Con 
gress votes a million dollars a day just to 
store American surplus food. Many more die 
of trivial diseases because they have no 
medical care, while we exert ourselves to 
direct more and more young scientists into 
the laboratories of rocketry and nuclear 
weapons. Geneticists report that nuclear 
bomb tests already carried out will claim al 
most twice as many young victims as the 
number of children who die in a year from 
cancer 


science of 


As a nation we can seek our destiny 
through the instrumentalities of death or 
those of life. To date we have chosen death, 
believing not only that we can save our own 


lives and liberties by being prepared to snuff 
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out the lives of 
that our 


millions of innocents, but 


lives and somehow 


liberties are 
worth such a price 


If we 


trend will be away fr 


ontinue this preoccupation, the 
mecentration on 


! If we 


saving life, not toward 
a full turn 
put the same 


would make 
abandon armaments and 


wealth and effort into ending 


disease and wiping out poverty—we could 
become the truly lessed nation” of the 
prophets. That change is a change of heart 


not legislation. Senator Neuberger does us 


no service by pandering to the illusion that 
we can dedicate ourselves simultaneously to 
good and evil 
ALFRED HASSLER 
Acting Secretary 
Fellowsh | of Reconciliation 
Nyack, N. Y 


I xecutive 


Doubly Disappointing 


Dear Sirs 
Reading “The Trial of Pilate 
LeRov Collins in The 


for February was a 


Today” by 
Governor Progressive 
loubly disappointing 
to see you flaunt 


the sermon of Governor ( 


surprise. I was disappointe 
yllins without 
pointing to his record of disobedience of the 
US. Supreme Court decision abolishing seg 
gregation in our schools. Or do you think 
with 
What 
to open the doors of our 
Negro children 
anything worth 
while he has kept it a well-guarded secret 
LeRoy Collins 
when a Negro tried to enter the University 
of Florida? Nor have I 
to the defense of the 
Surely the 


that segregation can be wiped out 


beautiful and sanctimonious words? 
has Collins done 
universities and schools to 


and students? If he has done 
Where was the Honorable 


heard Collins come 
Negro nurse he 


g men 
Governor is 
appealed to the 
have done other 


injustice he 


tions power of the 
great and he could have 
people; perhaps he could 
things to prevent the laments 

Almost four vears have elapsed since the 
U.S. Supreme Court abolished segregation, 
and as far as I know there is not one single 
integrated school in Florida. And 
worse, despite the words of Governor Col 
lins, the administration has resisted and is 
ready to resist to the hilt attempt 


leading to integration 


what is 


every 


The other disappointing surprise is that 
you accepted as historical the mythical trial 
of a Jesus Pontius Pilate 
Every well informed person knows that Jesus 
is not a therefore 
Jesus before Pilate. I 
have challenged numerous Catholic, Protes 
tant, and secular scholars to produce genu 


mythical before 


historical character and 
there was no trial of 


ine historical evidence of the existence of 
the Jesus of the Gospels and to forfeit $1,000 
if such an evidence is presented—without 
obtaining satisfactory answers 

M. NOVELLA 


Miami, Fla 


Collins’ Wonderful Sermon 


Dear Sirs 


Having had a heartwarming letter from 
Gov. Leroy Collins last June it was only 
natural I should turn first to his wonderful 
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“The Trial of 
the February issue of Th 


sermon Today” in 
This, 
I think, should be delivered from every pul- 
pit in the land. But there is little prospect 
that it will be. Gov. Collins asked a very 
pertinent question when he said “Where in 


Pilate 


Progressive 


that situation were our Presbyterians? Where 
were our Methodists? Our Episcopalians?” 
He could have named other Protestant de 
nominations.) “Where were all of our people 
who are dedicated to this 
4il for Christ?” 

W. L. PEARSON 

Kevsville, Va 


proposition of 


Where Was Governor Collins? 


Dear Sirs 


The speech by Governor LeRoy Collins to 


the Presbyterian Convention at Miami 
adapted in your February issue, was timely 
and interesting. The Governor asked, “Where 
were all our churchmen when a _ public 


health doctor was discharged for conferring 
in public with a Negro nurse 
It is a pertinent question, but also perti 
nent is where was Governor Collins at that 
time? Did he raise his voice in defense of 
the doctor or did he wash his hands of the 
matter as he accused his fellow churchmen 
4 governor's voice could be heard 
above that of any churchman 

Grorce H. Hornet 

Portland, Ore 


of doing 


Correction 


Dear Sirs 

There is an incorrect identification in 
“The Reviewers” in the March issue. I am 
not giving a course 
one, on 


much less a “special” 
College The 
course I am giving is “Intellectual Founda 
tions of Modern Education 


history of ideas 


films at Teachers 


a course in the 


Martin S. Dworkin 
New York, N. Y 


DuBois ‘Smeared' 


Dear Sirs 

For the past 20 years, I've read many 
books and articles by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
and have found him to be a valiant fighter 
for the freedom and equality of 
well as all oppressed peoples. I was 
upset to read F. L. Broderick’s disgraceful 
smear article on Dr. DuBois in the February 
issue 


Negro as 
very 


I suppose, if Dr. DuBois was another 
compromising “Uncle Tom” or a pseudo 
religious buffoon like “Father Divine” or 
“Daddy Grace,” Broderick and the Amster- 


dam News would be 
banner headlines on the 
DuBois’ 90th birthday 

I would like to see The Progressive invite 
Dr. DuBois to write an article explaining 
his position and give us the opportunity to 


praising and running 
occasion of Dr 


read some of the ideas and opinions of a man 
who although 90 years old is as young and 
witty and progressive as a young man of 20 
AL SILVERSTEIN 
New York, N. Y 








DEMOCRATIC 


PRESIDENT: 
A Guy Named 


BROWN? 


You figure it out. 


The Governor of New Jersey 
is mentioned in every list of 
potential Democratic candidates 
because he just won an election 
in a fairly well-populated state 


But suppose that in the na- 
tion’s second state—California 
—a Democrat were elected to 
the same post, and suppose that 
his defeated opponent was the 
Republican Senate Minority Lead- 
er, William F. Knowland? 


That Democrat—Edmund G 
Brown—would surely be high 
on the list of Democratic maybe 


This is a tantalizing example 
of why, if you're interested 
politics and public affairs, yc 
have to know about what's going 
on in the great American West 


And, if you're interested in 
a liberal, hard-hitting approach 
to information, it's an example 
of why you can’t do without 
FRONTIER. 


Because we're so certain that 
once you receive FRONTIER for 
a few months, you'll never want 
to be without it again, we're 
making readers of this magazine 
a special offer. 


If you act THIS MONTH, you 
can get acquainted with FRON- 
TIER (and learn about that guy 
named Brown, among other 
things) for half price. 


But hurry, please. 


FRONTIER 
527 N. La Cienega Blvd 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Yes! Send me FRONTIER for ten months 
at half pricel 


Name 
Address 
City Zone 


State 


C) $1.75 enclosed C) Bill me 
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Our Young Comic Novelists 
by RICHARD SCHICKEL 


QO" TWO BEST young comic novelists 
are Kingsley Amis and Peter De 
Vries. The very fact that they are 
both “young” and “comic’”’ sets them 
in a class somewhat apart, for there 
are few youthful comedians writing 
novels these days. To be sure, the 
Book of the Month Club is forever 
selecting allegedly funny novels, but 
most of them, like Don’t Go Near the 
Water and Say, Darling, are curiously 
flat works—souffles that refuse to rise. 
Basically they are but strings of gags 
strung along a slightly sagging story 
line. They lack the humor which 
arises out of solid characterization 
and an awareness of the deeper hu- 
man absurdities out of which true 
comedy must rise. They lack, also, the 
sort of verbal fireworks that one asso- 
ciates with fine comic writing of the 
sort practiced by Huxley and Waugh. 

It had seemed that De Vries and 
Amis might pick up the banner 
where the two older Englishmen 
dropped it in their varied flights to- 
yard differing mysticisms. But the 
sad fact is that De Vries and Amis 
seem to be in a bit of a rut. This is 
particularly true of Amis. His latest 
is called J Like It Here (Harcourt, 
Brace. 208 pp. $3.75) and in it he 
again deals with a lower middle-class 
English intellectual. The book's basic 
situation is promising. The fellow is 
taking his little family to Portugal 
for a combined vacation and literary 
sleuthing expedition. He has a churl- 
ish attitude towards things foreign 
which is rather tonic in these days of 
respect-bordering-on-awe for the cus- 
toms of other lands. 
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Once again Amis makes masterly 
use of the inappropriate cliche, which 
is as much his trademark as it is 
Perleman’s. Again his principal char- 
acter stands a bit outside the pre- 
vailing attitudes of his society—the 
ideal position for comic commentary. 
What, then, is the matter? The mat 
ter is that Amis has nothing new to 
say. He said it all before in Lucky 
Jim, the first novel which remains his 
masterpiece (and perhaps the funniest 
book written since the war) and re- 
peated it again in That Uncertain 


Feeling. 

Both of those books had solid, 
tightly constructed plots. “Yes—oh, 
dear, yes—the novel tells a story,” 


E. M. Forster once remarked a little 
sadly when discussing the theory of 
the novel. That statement goes dou- 
ble for the comic novel; it must have 
not only a story, but a tightly con- 
structed one or the whole edifice will 
collapse. Amis might have repeated 
himself and still vastly amused some- 
one not familiar with his previous 
works, had he done a proper piece of 
plotting. But J] Like It Here has a 
woefully wobbly story line, a thing 
of rags and patches 


It contains fine flashes of wit, and 
I'm sure any number of humorists 
would give their gag files to have 
written it, but the truth is Amis can 
do better than this short and—for 
him—shoddy work which has the air 
about it of having been dashed off 
at the insistence of a publisher. It is 
just possible that Amis is on the 
brink of following P. G. Wodehouse 
(to whom, plots and settings and char- 





acters aside, his style owes quite a bit) 
down the primrose path of self-plagar- 
ism. This leads only to coterie suc 
cess, of course, and I think Amis is 
better than that. 

Like Amis, Peter De Vries is a lit 
erate young man—something which 
sets him apart from the other young 
American comic novelists—but he too 
has lingered too long in one place 
In his case the place is commuting 
Connecticut. He is a devotee of the 
comedy of marital misbehavior and is 
quite expert at it. Strictly speaking, 
his new book, The Mackerel Plaza 
(Little, Brown $3.75) is 
about pre-marital misbehavior, but it 
comes to the same thing, for the chief 
misbehaver is a 
cently a widower to be gadding about 

So setting and situation are tradi- 
tional De Vries. What is different is 
that the hero in this case is an ultra 
modern minister of the gospel. This 
gives De Vries a chance to have some 
good, clean fun with theology, an area 
of human endeavor which, for the life 
of me, I can’t understand why some 
one hasn't kidded a little before this 
It also gives De Vries a chance to 
get his comedy on a slightly more 
cerebral plane than previously 

This is all to the good, and it rep 
resents, I believe, real growth on the 
part of the writer. But De Vries, 
again like Amis, has plot trouble 
The ending seems curiously forced 
and a little slap-dash—as if he sud 
denly tired of his characters and de 
cided to polish them off in the quick 
est possible way. In the process, com 
edy of ideas and characterization gives 
way to fairly broad farce that is not 
very funny and is even a trifle 
tasteless. 

It will be interesting to see what 
Amis and De Vries do in their next 
works. They are still the best hopes 
of a tradition which is deteriorating 
rapidly into the crassest sort of com 
mercialism. And they are too young 
and too bright to get mired in those 
ruts of self-imitation which are the 
biggest dangers to humorists who 
choose to work in the peculiar form 
which is perhaps the most difficult of 
fiction’s many mansions—the truly 
comic novel. 


260 pp 


man who is too re 


Briefly Noted 





The new collection of short stories 
by Albert Camus, Exile and the King- 
dom (Knopf. 213 pp. $3.50) is a dis 
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appointment. As true in The 
Fall (which was originally intended 
as a part of this collection), the phi 
losopher has got the better of the 


was 


fiction writer. The majority of the 
pieces in Exile might properly be 
termed alleyories rather than short 
stories; the characters in them are 
moved less by human motivations 
than by the author's attempts to 


score philosophical points What 
Camus is attempting in these stories 
is to human from 
his own philosophical premises. He 
has thus abandoned the traditional 
method of the writer of fiction 
induces, and presents by indirection, 
larger meanings from the actions of 
individual characters. 


deduce behavior 


who 


What is most disturbing is that the 
ground covered in this collection is 
largely familiar ground for Camus. 
He has been over it before, and with 
better results, in The Stranger and 
The Plague. The common theme of 
these stories is the isolation of indi- 
viduals (“exiles”) and their attempts 
to overcome that isolation and thus 
find “the kingdom” of spiritual re- 
birth. Mostly, they seek but do not 
find. It must not be inferred from 
the foregoing that all the stories in 
the collection are failures. Indeed, 
“The Guest,” which is about a 
schoolteacher who is asked to turn a 
murderer over to the authorities and 
does not, is a fine story by any stan- 
dards. So is “The Growing Stone,” 
which is about an act of brotherhood 
that takes place in a Brazilian jungle 
and is Conradian in tone. And all 
the stories are interesting, for Camus 
remains one of the most original of 
modern minds—the man who has 
seen most deeply into the soul of 
Twentieth Century man. No matter 
whether he says it badly or well— 
and he is entitled even to such abject 
failures as the “The Artist at 
Work”—what he has to say is im 
portant to all of us. 


story 


It may seem a trifle frivolous to 
juxtapose with the latest work of the 
Nobel Laureate a first collection of 
stories by a young writer. But it 
seems to me that Harold Brodkey, 
who makes absolutely no pretense of 
being a philosopher, has, in his First 
Love and Other Sorrows (Dial. 223 
pp. $3.50), succeeded where Camus 
failed; he has put together a first-rate 
collection of stories. Certainly they 
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don't have the philosophical im 
portance of Camus’ works, but they 
are nice examples of an ancient and 
honorable art. 

Brodkey is a teller of stories. He 
does it supremely well, without any 
of the trickery that has overtaken the 
older the New Yorke? 
group (like John Cheever and Robert 
Coates) to which he His 
“Sentimental Education” seems to me 
a definitive statement on young love 


members of 


belongs 


as prac ticed these days in our olleges, 
and his stories about the maturing of 
a woman named Laurie offer stunning 
insights into that group of 
who have been pretty much ignored 
by our writers Americans in 
their late twenties who are just start- 
ing down the pike to suburbia. He 
is equally good when working the 
most overworked fictional vein of our 
times—adolescence. The important 
thing about Brodkey’s work is that 
it is fresh and unpretentious 


ciuzens 


the 


Another young writer who has 
treated his readers well is William 
Humphrey, whose Home From the 
Hill (Knopf. 312 pp. $3.95) is a 
splendid book in the Southern tradi 
tion of Robert Penn Warren. Its 
jacket states that Home From the Hill 
is a book in which “passionate people 
are driven to action, to violence and 
finally to destruction by their 
sions—and not by mere neuroses.” 
That about sums up the book's vu 
tues. It is a passionate book, a tale 
of young love, of the growing up 
and the death of a young man, and 
of the death of a family which is 
possibly, if Mr. Knopf will allow me 
to say so, just. a teensy bit neurotic, 
but still wonderfully vital in its loves 
and hatreds. There some fine 
hunting scenes in the book which set 
the stage for a climax that is almost 
Elizabethan in its bloodiness. There 
are some technical complaints which 
must be raised about Home from the 
Hill; there is a moderately disconcert 
ing shifting from viewpoint to view 
point (first person narration to third 
person narration and back again), 
and there are some horrid cliches 
which creep now and then into the 


pas 


are 


usually neat prose. But these 
minor matters. Humphrey has a tidy 
way with a symbol, can draw lively, 
three-dimensional characters, and can 
tell a story like 
With William 
me the most promising 
most mentally healthy 
ern novelist 


are 


nobody's business 


Stvron, he seems to 
and the 


young South 


, book which seemed to me ex 
tremely sick is Shirley Jackson's latest, 
The Sundial (Farrar, Straus and Cud 
ahy. 245 pp. $3.75). A collection of 
Real Sick Ones are gathered in a big 
old awaiting the end of the 
world—a vision of which has 
communicated to one of their num 
ber. Miss Jackson dredges quite a bit 
of graveyard humor out of the situa 
tion, and on the last page there is 
every reason to suspect that the world 
is really coming to a halt. It is part 
of the vision that these people will be 
the survivors of the cataclysm 
And that is the real horror of the 
that this bunch will be in 
charge of propagating the race 


house 
been 


sole 


story 


It is hard to say why The Sundial! 
is such an irritating book. It is well 
enough written, and if you take the 
occupants of the house as 
of the human race awaiting 
destruction, perhaps it has something 

about our world and our ad 
mittedly neurotic times. But it tells 
only a partial truth (otherwise known 
as a half-lie) about men and man. It 
is an extremely feminine book, con 
taining the sort of insights vour wife 
has when she is picking on you—true, 
to a point, but maddening in their 
meanness of spirit 


symbolic 


atom 


to say 


Jacob’ Presser's 
World 


about 


Breaking Point 

92 pp. $2.50) is also a book 
sickness—but it is based on 
the most horrible truth of our times, 
the Nazi concentration camps. It is 
about a man who voluntarily enters 
one of the camps in order to become 
one of the handful of Jews in charge 
of selecting other Jews for the gas 
chambers of Auschewitz. In the end 
he is driven to the unpardonable sin 
of demonstrating his humanity and 
is himself sent off to Auschewitz. In a 
sense this is a novel based on the age 
old theme of selling your soul to the 
devil. Unfortunately, in his 
compass Presser, 


small 
who himself sur 
vived a death camp, cannot do justice 
to his theme. He is not a novelist by 
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trade and he does not communicate 
the real mental agony which a man 
in the position of his hero must have 
suffered. So the book remains merely 
interesting. 


Let us look, for a moment, at yet 
a third book which deals with mental 
sickness. The book is Jack Kerouac’s 
The Subterraneans (Grove Press. 111 
pp. $1.45). He wrote it, so a press 
release tells me, “on one long con- 
tinuous teletype roll, typing at night 
by candlelight.” If you know any- 
thing at all about the process of 
writing, that statement is all ye need 
know about Kerouac and his latest 
effort. It is a fraud. It is all about a 
love affair between two very hip char- 
acters who are members of the beat 
generation, a sub-group in our society 
which Kerouac describes this way: 
“They are hip without being slick, 
they are intelligent without being 
corny, they are intellectual as hell and 
know all about Pound without being 
pretentious or talking too much about 
it, they are very quiet, they are very 
Christlike.”’ 

It might be added, since that is 
enough of Kerouac’s prose for a rea- 
sonable person to take at one sitting, 
that they take dope and are, judging 
from Kerouac’s writing about them, 
corny, unbright, and pretentious. I 
refrain from mentioning their utter 
lack of resemblance to Christ. Kerou- 
ac’s book is almost totally devoid of 
syntax or of meaning to a wider group 
than the beat boys. Furthermore, it 
is infinitely silly, unworthy of consid- 
eration by anyone who isn’t on tea 
or benny himself, and, unintention- 
ally, the funniest book I have read in 
a long time. 


Finally, a brief mention of Glendon 
Swarthout’s They Came to Cordura 
(Random House. 213 pp. $3.50) seems 
in order. It is about a cowardly ma- 
jor assigned to conduct five winners 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
and a woman accused of treason to a 
base in the area of the army General 
Pershing commanded in Mexico 
against the Villistas in 1916. The 
major, in the course of incredible 
hardships, proves to be the only really 
brave man in the lot. The book has 
a simple message about bravery: that 
it is not a thing of the moment but 
rather consists of living with yourself 
and your weaknesses all your life. 
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Swarthout misses some opportunities 
for characterizing his motley band as 
they proceed on their arduous journey 
which ends in a hero’s death for the 
major. But he tells a swell story, one 
that will, as they say “keep you glued 
to your chair well after bedtime.” It 
is the sort of book that will make a 
fine movie (that is not said in a nasty 
tone at all) and which is exciting 
escape reading, if not quite the “ma- 
jor novel” its publishers claim. 
Swarthout, incidentally, has a_ nice, 
clean prose style. 


Acheson and Kennan 


Power AND DripLtomacy, by Dean 
Acheson. Harvard University Press 
137 pp. $3. 

RussiA, THE ATOM AND THE WEST, 
by George F. Kennan. Harper. 116 
pp. $3. 


Reviewed by 
William” L. Neumann 


| gancne EFFORTs in the past five 
years to shape the course of world 
affairs have not been marked by nota- 
ble successes. Dean Acheson, former 
Secretary of State, and George F. Ken- 
nan, his distinguished brain-truster, 
have been able, in their years since 
leaving the State Department in 1953, 
to devote themselves as private citi- 
zens to a reconsideration of the basic 
principles of American policy. Two 
volumes of lectures, Acheson's deliv- 
ered to Americans and Kennan’s to 
a British audience, offer a succinct 
statement of the results of this period 
of detachment. 


Power and Diplomacy, while lack- 
ing the sanctimonious moralizing of 
Acheson's successor’s speeches, is rich 
in platitudes and poor in fresh 
thought. In large part it is an unin- 
tentional testimony to the many areas 
of continuity between the foreign pol- 
icy of the Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations. Although he states 
that a policy of massive retaliation 
is “a strategy of mutual suicide,” 
Acheson still holds to his assumption 
of “negotiation from strength” and 
rejects the idea of any fruitful settle- 
ments with the Soviet Union at pres- 
ent. He criticizes American military 
policy for failing to seek additional 
military strength with which to fight 
limited non-nuclear wars, but he has 





no quarrel with the assumptions of 
the missiles race. 

Acheson believes that American 
policy must still give first priority to 
Western Europe in the face of all 
other claims. Anglo-French policy in 
1956 was “deceitful” and the attack 
on the Suez was “foolish in concep- 
tion and execution,” but instead of 
opposing this struggle with Nasser 
the United States might better have 
joined in the preparations and in 
the struggle itself if necessary. Friend- 
ly relations with the Afro-Asian world 
must not be permitted to weaken 
American ties in NATO, he argues. 
Senator Kennedy's proposals for 
American diplomatic support of the 
\lgerian nationalists are scorchingly 
rejected by Acheson. 


Kennan’s lectures created a great 
discussion in European diplomatic 
circles and do outline a fresh ap- 
proach to East-West conflicts. Ger- 
many is the major problem to be 
faced, and here Kennan believes that 
American thought has been unrealis- 
tic in expecting the Russians to sacri- 
fice their military position in Eastern 
Germany without any sacrifice on the 
part of the United States. Kennan 
suggests a policy of disengagement, 
under which there would be agree- 
ment to unify Germany outside of 
NATO and directed at getting the 
Soviet forces out of Central Europe 
rather than building up a West Ger- 
man army to oppose them. For such 
heresy Kennan has been attacked by 
Acheson for his failure to grasp “the 
realities of power relationships.” But, 
given the nature of nuclear warfare, 
Kennan believes, along with some 
Britishers, that Europe might better 
seek security in paramilitary forces 
used to train the populace in civil 
resistance to the invader rather than 
futile efforts at counter-violence. 


Outside of Europe Kennan’s pro- 
posals also clash with those of his 
former chief. Drastically qualifying 
his “containment” policy, Kennan 
urges recognition of Russian economic 
responsibility for aiding in the tre- 
mendous task of industrializing and 
raising the living standards of the 
non-European world. Destiny has not 
offered the United States the Middle 
East as its exclusive preserve and only 
by preparing to live without the oil 
of this area does Kennan believe the 
United States can deal effectively with 
Arab nationalism. Americans under- 
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estimate the talents of the leaders of 
the Asian and African nations in as 
suming that economic relations with 
Russia will result in their succumbing 
to the seductions of Communism. 


In a concluding chapter devoted 
to Anglo-American relations Kennan 
offers some encouraging thoughts for 
Americans planning vacations in Eur- 
ope. To the British he points out 
that the introduction of the worst 
aspects of American culture was of 
their own doing. To reject the comic 
book, the popular music, the soft 
drinks, and the juke box automobile 
would not present Britain with serious 
international repercussions. Amer- 
icans are being disliked not for their 
own sakes but because “the European 
fears the American in himself.” 


On Freedom 


THE UNPUBLISHED OPINIONS OF MR. 
Justice Branpeis, by Alexander M. 
Bickel. Harvard. 278 pp. $6. 

FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES OF A FREE 
Prope, by Milton R. Konvitz. Cor- 
nell. 420 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
David Fellman 


HESE Two scholarly books make 

important but disparate contribu- 
tions to the literature of American 
public law. Cornell Professor Kon- 
vitz’s book is a study of the basic 
rights enunciated in the First Amend- 
ment—the rights to freedom of re- 
ligion, speech, press and assembly- 
based on the premise, as the author 
puts it, that “the 45 words that com- 
prise the First Amendment are 
the most precious of all " ‘The 
contribution of Professor Bickel, who 
was once Justice Frankfurter’s law 
clerk and now teaches at the Yale 
Law School, is in illuminating the 
inner processes of the Supreme Court 
which ripen into decisions, through 
the focus of a single distinguished 
Justice. 

Justice Brandeis did not include 
his court files in the large collection 
of papers he deposited at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. He entrusted them 
to Justice Frankfurter, who in turn 
deposited them with the Harvard Law 
School. Bickel has reprinted, from 
these files, eleven opinions which 
Justice Brandeis wrote while he was 
on the bench, but which for one 
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reason or another he did not choose 
to publish. 


While these eleven hitherto unpub- 
lished opinions are interesting docu- 
ments, and of tremendous value for 
students olf constitutional law, 
they do not add much to our under 
standing of the Justice who wrote 
them. But Bickel’s learned and in- 
formative explanatory notes, which 
are in fact substantial essays, add a 
great deal to our still meager stock of 
knowledge regarding the give-and- 
take of discussion and argument 
among the justices preceding the final 
formulation of their positions in con- 
crete cases. 


oul 


The image most people have of 
Justice Brandeis is amply confirmed 
by Bickel’s book. One finds here il- 
lustrations of Justice Brandeis’ sin- 
cere commitment to moral principles, 
his enormous capacity for hard work, 
his passion for the mastery of the 
facts of a problem, his distrust of 
aprioristic thinking, his great rever- 
ence for the Court as an institution 
and for the historic traditions of the 
law, and his skill as a technical lawyer. 
Unfortunately, none of the unpub- 
lished opinions deals with his views 
regarding civil liberties. All are con- 
cerned largely with economic issues, 
but they graphically illustrate his 
views regarding the distribution of 
economic functions in the American 
federal system, the curse of economic 
bigness, the necessary deference fed- 
eral judges owe to the states, and the 
limitations upon judicial power itself 
which he regarded as indispensable. 

While Konvitz’s book is also a work 
of scholarship, it has less technical 
law in it than Bickel’s and should 
reach a larger audience. In addition, 
the book is written with a felicity of 
expression and style which character- 
izes all of this talented teacher's 
writings in the field of civil liberties. 

About a third of Konvitz’s book is 
devoted to the subject of freedom of 
religion, and most of the remainder 
is concerned with the various ramifi- 
cations of freedom of speech. While 
the author fills in a great deal of back- 
ground historical materials, most of 
the book is devoted to the critical 
analysis of recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions. Some attention, but not much, 
is given to state and lower federal 
court decisions. A great deal of space 
is devoted to a critical analysis of the 
history and meaning of the clear and 





present danger doctrine, and he ar- 
gues cogently that the Court's opinion 
in the Dennis case reduced “a consti- 
tutional jewel” to a mere phrase. 
There is never any doubt as to where 
the author stands on controverted 
questions, and while he handles Su- 
preme Court decisions respectfully, he 
does not permit himself to be over- 
awed by them. 

Konvitz, it is clear, is a faithful 
civil libertarian. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that I do not agree with his 
notion that the authors of the Four- 
teenth Amendment intended to na 
tionalize the Bill of Rights. I think 
his evidence on this hotly debated 
question is skimpy, and that he has 
not, at least in this book, explored 
the consequences which would neces- 
sarily follow from the theory that the 
great Civil War Amendment was in- 
tended to incorporate the whole of 
the federal Bill of Rights as a limita 
tion on the states. But apart from 
this point, I think this is a fine work 
of scholarship that deserves a wide 
reading. The author has gathered 
together a vast amount of useful in- 
formation, and makes a great many 
sensible observations and evaluations 
And it is abundantly clear that he 
favors a maximum of freedom of re- 
ligion, the highest possible wall of 
separation between church and state 
for the good of both, and all the free- 
dom of speech and press we can stand. 
At the same time, it is equally clear 


that the author is neither an abso- 
lutist nor a dogmatist on these 
matters. 


Ambivalent South 


NEITHER BLack Nor Wuite, by 
Wiima Dykeman and James Stokely 
Rinehart. 371 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
Milton Mayer 


0 ere is a good book to read. And 
that is saying much more than 
that it is a good book, which it also is 
It is a casually organized report of a 
tour of the 13 Southern states, within 
recent months, by a husband-and-wife 
team of Southerners. One of them 
(perhaps both) is a good reporter, and 
one, Mr. Stokely, is a good poet. Thus 
the book is, like any good reporting, 
more authentic sociology than a soci- 
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ologist ever produces, and, in addi 
tion, a job of the most readable kind 
of writing 


The theme of the account is, in 
effect, that there is no theme. It Its 
not that the South is neither black 


nor white racially, but that the whole 
situation of the South is mixed, and 
self-contradictorily mixed; 
ble waste of men and materials in the 
But the 
deepest contradictions are those of the 
as this 


not 


incalcula 


midst of vast fallow wealth 


spirit, and here poetry, such 
book 
sociology is the only 

It hal 
ment—and I am one such habitue 
find Neither Black nor White 
good to put down and too important 


so often reaches to, and 


measure 
ttues of America’s racial tor- 


too 


not to have read, it seems more than 


likely that our friends who contess 


or should confess) less familiarity 
with that torment should have this 
book placed in their hands. They 
will like it; they will like to read it; 
and they will learn from it as much 
as an American needs to know about 


the American race question and the 
American South of 1958, root, branch, 
and hopeful blossom 


Naive Compassion 


My Native Grounps, the Autobi- 
ography of Royal W. France. Cam- 
eron Associates, 255 pp. $3.75 
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Roger Baldwin 


the CLAIM to public attention of 
this crusading lawyer's story of 
defense of the Communist under-dogs 
is the rare combination of a burning 
faith in civil everywhere 
with its practical application only to 
Communists. There’s no hypocrisy in 
it: France specializes because other 
lawyers refused thei 

Aroused by McCarthyism in 1951 


liberties 


services. 
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of the American Civil Liberties Union 
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Florida, 
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Paperback Plums 
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bere ARE signs that publishers are 
wheeling up their guns for a bar- 
rage of reprints about the American 
Civil War. If an all-out assault is 
ordered as the centennial years ap 
proach, there will be a blizzard of 
paperbacks jacketed in blue and gray. 


Civil War addicts may find these 
first few rounds to their liking: Allen 
Tate's Stonewall Jackson (Ann Arbor 
$1.65), Margaret Leech’s Reveille in 
Washington: 1860-1865 (Universal. 
$1.25), The Road to Richmond, \y 
Major Abner R. Small (University of 
California Press $1.50), Hospital 
Sketches, by Louisa May Alcott 
(American Century Series. $1.25), and 
Jim Bishop's The Day Lincoln Was 


Shot (Bantam. 50 cents). 


For readers who are content to pass 
up the War-between-the-States: 
The Living Thoughts of Thomas 
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Jefferson, selected and presented by 
John Dewey (Premier. 50 cents) 
Winds of Doctrine and Platonism 
and the Spiritual Life, by George 
Santayana (Harper Torchbooks. $1.45) 
Film Form and The Film Sense, by 


Sergei Eisenstein. Edited and trans- 
lated by Jay Leyda (Meridian. $1.95) 

Noa Noa, A Journal of the South 
Seas, by Paul Gaugin. Introduction 
by Alfred Werner (Noonday. $1.45) 

The Great Transformation, The 
Political and Economic Origins of 
Our Time, by Karl Polanyi. Intro 
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FALL OUT—Radiation Hazards from Nuclear Ex- 


plosions, by nine British scientists. Intro. by 
Bertrand Russell. Timely, important, fact-filled 
handbook. 159 pp. Cloth, $2.75. Wellington's, 


Dept. 4, 346 Concord, Belmont 78, Mass 





PROFESSIONAL librarian-bookseller offers best 
available out-of-print book service. Free search- 
ing, reasonable prices. Preston E. Amos, 2838 
N. 7th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 





MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





IRISH TWEEDS. “Bawneen.” Bleeding Madras. !m- 
ported tartans. “Aran” sweaters, jackets. Un- 
scoured knitting yarn. Carol Brown, Dept. PR, 
Putney, Vt. 





TREE RIPENED CITRUS FRUIT organically grown 
not washed, gassed, or sprayed $3.50 bushel plus 
express. Add $1.75 41/2 Ibs. Florida Honey, post- 
age extra if mailed, also Dried Fruits & Nuts. 
ORGANIC ACRES, Box 37, Seffner, Fla. 





THERE’LL NEVER BE ANOTHER contemporary com- 
munity like Greenbelt Knoll in Philadelphia (win- 
ner of awards from AIA and City of Philadelphia) 
—AND there’ll never be another value like the 
2150 foot, air conditioned, 3 bedroom, 1V2 bath 
house sadly being left after only one year by 
engineer transferred to Ohio. 42% mortgage— 
little cash. Phone BAring 2-1100 or evenings 
MErcury 9-1934, or write Box GK, c/o The 
Progressive. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED: Intelligent, perceptive high school and 
college students and teachers with taste for 
good writing, clear thinking, to read The Pro- 
gressive. Only 50 cents per semester per stu- 
dent in orders of ten or more to one address. 
School Dept., The Progressive, Madison, Wis. 
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IN a disintegrating world, “Balanced Living” 
writers discuss how they, and others, learn to 
live life whole. Sample 25 cents. School of Liv- 
ing, Brookville, Ohio. 





“SEXUAL SYMBOLISM and the 1957 Car,” by 
S. |. Hayakawa. “The Significance of Being 
Unique,” by Earl C. Kelley. “Aspects of African 
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duction by R. M 
$1.45) 

Values in a Universe of Change, by 
Charles S. Peirce (Anchor. $1.25) 

The Proper Bostonians, by Cleve- 
land Amory (Dutton. $1.55) 

The American Transcendentalists, 
Their Prose and Poetry, edited by 
Perry Miller (Anchor. $1.25) 

Art, by Sarah 
New American Library. 


Maclver (Beacon. 


Enjoying Modern 
Newmeyer. 
50 cents 

This Was a Poet: Emily Dickinson, 


Sculpture,” by Ladislas Segy. Read the current 
issue of ETC: A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMAN- 
TICS. $4 a year, trial issue $1. Write Dept. 11, 
400 West North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 





JEFFERSON denounced the Old Testament when 
he edited “The Jefferson Bible.” WHY? God was 
accused of repeatedly demanding the massacre 
of women and children; ordering men to slay 
their brothers, companions and neighbors; ap- 
proving sadistic torture of war prisoners; con- 
demning women to be raped in public as punish 
ment of their husbands. For 101 reasons why the 
first 14 books should not be a part of the Chris- 
tian Bible, read “The Good Book” by Jack Bays 
(66 pages 25c). Jefferson Bible Group, 327 S.E. 
46th, Oklahoma City 9, Okla 





“EVOLUTION of an American Communist: Why 
| Quit After 27 Years and Where | Stand Now” 
by John Gates. (25 cents a copy—5 for $1). Send 
remittances to John Gates, 1236 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y 
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fully & vunreservediy. College graduate with 
B.S. degree in business administration, emphasis 
statistics. Family man, 34 years old, with varied 
background: AFSC 
factory worker, clerk, store manager, production 
coordinator and administrator in cooperative 
community. Write Box No. K, The Progressive 
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MAJOR PREMISE: All intelligent stamp collectors 
read The Progressive. MINOR PREMISE: Intelli- 
gent stamp collectors appreciate low cost, high 
value Stamp approvals. CONCLUSION: All in- 
telligent stamp collectors will write immediately 
to PHOENIX, 69 Exchange St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Q.E.D. 
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ponder our winding catalog in the old, 
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City, Calif. 





by George Frisbie Whicher (Ann Ar 
bor Books. $1.75) 

Notes of a Native Son, 
Baldwin (Beacon. $1.25) 

The Grammar of Science, by Karl 
Pearson, with an introduction by 
Ernest Nagel (Meridian. $1.95) 

A Shorter History of Science, by 
William Cecil Dampier (Meridian. 
$1.25) 

Thermodynamics, by Enrico Fermi 
(Dover. $1.75) 


by James 


Atomic Radiation and Life, by 
Peter Alexander (Penguin. 95 cents) 
Leaves From the Notebooks of a 


Tamed Cynic, by Reinhold Niebuhr 
(Living Age. $1.25) 

The Splendid Century, Life in the 
France of Louis XIV, by W. H. Lewis 
(Anchor. $1.25) 

The Last Days of Hitler, by H. R 
Trevor-Roper (Berkeley. 50 cents) 

Politics and the Novel, by Irving 
Howe (Meridian. $1.35) 

The Apprenticeship of Ernest Hem 
ingway: The Early Years, by Charles 
A. Fenton (Compass $1.45) 

Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence, by 
Andre Hodeir (Evergreen. $1.45) 





FREETHINKERS 
RATIONALISTS 
AGNOSTICS 


Every Sunday from 4 P.M. until mid- 
night, the Friendship Liberal League, 
a freethought organization, presents 
forums, lectures and debates on topics 
of general interest. You are invited to 
participate in these weekly meetings, 


which are held at the Thomas Paine 
Center at 5233 North Fifth Street in 
Philadelphia. Here you may meet 


other freethinkers and browse among 
the fine books in our extensive library 

Another activity of the League is 
the publication of The Liberal, a 24 
page monthly freethought journal de 
voted to a type of news and articles 
rarely handled by the popular press 
A regular feature of The Liberal is a 
listing of the old freethought classics 


and new rationalist publications. Also 
visit our bookshop, browse around 
and look over our fine selection 

If you cannot visit the Center, why 


not subscribe to The Liberal and keep 
posted on freethought news and events, 
the new books, and other important 
developments in this field? Subscrip 
tion is only $1 a year (sample copy 
on request). 


FRIENDSHIP 


LIBERAL LEAGUE 


5233 North 5th St., Box P 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 











The PROGRESSIVE 









around the world 


people are hungry 


for 
The Progressive 


The Progressive comes as a ray of 
light in the dark. | never dreamed 
such fresh and hopeful ideas existed 
in America. 

Jean Coutre 

Paris, France 


it is a relief to know that many 
Americans share the views of The 
Progressive, seeing the world as it is, 
and not as an appendage to the U.S. 


R. Kartavy 
New Delhi, India 


| chanced upon a copy of The Progres- 
sive yesterday—a rather inexplicable 
stroke of good fortune inasmuch as 
I'm on a destroyer in the middle of 
the Red Sea. It was like a breath of 
fresh air. 


John H. Sandberg 
FPO, San Francisco 


Even though The Progressive comes a 
month late to this isolated spot, | find 
in it a perspective | don’t get from 
any other source. 
Don Reeves 
Philippine Islands 


A friend just sent me a trial subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive. How in the 
world did | ever get along without it! 
Clara Hales 
Salem, Oregon 


My copy of The Progressive is read by 
at least fifty people here in Israel. 
Every issue is devoured hungrily until 





the magazine is in shreds. 


Joseph L. Goode 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


My friends here in Germany wouldn’t 
believe there was such an American 
magazine as The Progressive until they 
read it with their own eyes. Now they 
say there’s some hope for the world 
after all! 


Hans Liebmann 
Munich, Germany 


























new 
subscriptions - 


for only $2 


You may send The Progressive for five 
months anywhere in the world for 
only $1. For every two subscriptions 
you order, you get a third one FREE. 


Name 
Address 

This one costs $1 
Name 
Address 

This one costs $1 
Nar € 


This one is FREE 


over => 


time 
to plant 


ideas 








Send The Progressive for five months to: 


Name 


Address 


subscriptions 


for only $2 


Once again—perhaps for the last time— 


City Zone State 


This one is $1 


Name 


) i xluce The Progressive to new 
Address you can introd ce The Progres I 
readers anywhere in the world for only $1 each. 


City Zone State And for every two of these special 5-month 


This one is $1 


subscriptions you order, you get a third one free. 


Treat a fair-minded friend, or delight a 
stranger .. . introduce The Progressive to 
your community newspaper editor, a clergyman, 


trade union leader, teacher, legislator . . . 
place it in your public or college library 
. or help build understanding 


with friends across the sea. 
This one is FREE! If you wish, we will select people abroad 
who are eager to read The Progressive but who 
can’t subscribe because of currency restrictions. 


Sent by ; ; 
Join today in this cooperative low-cost 
Address effort to extend the readership and the 
influence of The Progressive! 


City Zone State 


Enclosed $ . Check here [] if you wish us to 
select readers from our lists. 


The Progressive 


Add more names on the other side. MADISON, WISCONSIN 





